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LaST  April,  the  old  Staff  of  the  Stylus  prepared  themselves  for  cap  and  gown, 

leaving  the  task  of  securing  material,  talent,  initiative,  to  us.  During  the  summer 
months  we  had  several  ideas  and  have  put  them  into  effect  in  this  issue.  Your 
comments  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

About  a  month  ago  we  put  a  notice  on  the  Dean’s  Bulletin  Board  saying  that 
those  interested  in  the  Stylus  should  drop  into  our  office  in  the  Museum.  While 
many  came  with  the  idea  that  the  old  fossils  running  the  Stylus  ought  to  be  in  a 
Museum,  most  came  with  a  docile  attitude.  Forty-seven  men  arrived,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  Faculty  Adviser  and  the  Editor,  who  answered  questions  until  they  were 
hoarse.  Three  and  one-half  hours  later,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

These  forty-seven  men  got  in  on  the  ground  floor.  They  are  contributing  to 
a  magazine  that  will  once  again  soar  to  national  prominence.  You  have  a  chance, 
too.  The  Stylus  is  your  publication  and  it  is  being  managed,  written,  and  published 
by  you.  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  if  you  want  to  write.  Everything 
you  submit  will  be  read.  If  it  is  suitable,  you  will  be  notified.  If  it  needs  revision, 
you  will  be  asked  to  come  to  the  office  and  have  a  story  conference  with  the  Editors. 
If  it  is  not  suitable,  it  will  be  returned  with  recommendations.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  There  are  no  strings. 

The  Stylus  is  not ,  repeat  not,  controlled,  influenced,  or  operated  by  a  clique. 
We  are  here  to  write,  and  that  is  all.  We  are  not  going  to  pull  any  punches.  We 
are  serious  and  we  are  devoted  to  the  Stylus.  We  want  you  to  find  out  for  yourselves. 
We  want  you  to  realize  that  the  Stylus  is  the  best  opportunity  you  have  for  literary 
self-expression  in  your  collegiate  career. 

If  you  believe  that  the  Stylus  can  be  improved,  see  us,  write  us,  let  us  know. 
If  this  issue  doesn’t  measure  up  to  your  idea  of  a  college  literary  magazine,  then 
make  suggestions.  It  is  your  magazine  and  if  you  don’t  like  it,  whose  fault  is  that? 
Get  behind  the  Stylus,  read  it,  talk  it  up,  and  give  us  your  opinion.  Twenty  thousand 
people  will  read  this  issue ;  do  you  think  it  is  representative  of  Boston  College  ? 

In  this  issue  you  will  find  a  poem  by  a  seventeen-year-old  Freshman  and  a  short 
story  by  an  ex-Senior  in  his  late  twenties.  The  opportunity  is  available.  Your  work 
will  be  published  only  if  it  has  literary  merit.  There  are  no  other  criteria.  We  are 
here  to  help  you.  This,  then,  is  our  policy  and  you  will  see  it  reflected  in  this  issue 
and  in  the  other  four  to  come  this  school  year.  Our  cover,  drawn  by  Tom  O’Connor, 
symbolizes  the  spirit,  intentness,  and  vigor  of  the  new  Stylus. 


A  CALL  TO  ARMS 

By  JOHN  J.  BRENNAN,  Jr. 


F  ASHION  has  decreed  that  the 
cuffs  on  men’s  trousers  be  raised. 
That  is  the  verdict  of  the  mysterious 
clique  that  hides  behind  the  Style 
Sections  of  our  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  That  is  the  ultimatum  to 
the  American  College  Man.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  our  manhood. 

Gentlemen,  most  of  us  are  Vet¬ 
erans  and  we  fought  to  preserve  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  may  cry  that  we  fought  for 
the  Four  Freedoms,  the  Nine-Twenty 
Club,  and  the  American  blueberry 
pie,  and  they  are  right.  However,  we 
fought  for  other  things  as  well  and 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
right  to  wear  our  pants  cuff  at  what¬ 
ever  length  we  wished. 

We  have  heard  our  fathers  speak 
of  how  the  Prohibitionist  Movement 
foisted  the  Great  Experiment  on  the 
American  People.  We  have  heard 
how  mysterious  forces  made  a  desert 
of  this  land  of  soothing  beverages. 
That  was  accomplished  while  the 
boys  were  overseas,  deprived  of  their 
voice  in  the  popular  government. 

Well,  the  war  helped  us  this  time. 
The  tailors  were  unable  to  make  their 
drastic  changes  because  the  customers 
were  in  the  service.  However,  they 
had  every  move  planned  and  were 
set  to  strike  as  soon  as  the  men  were 
back  safe  at  home.  We,  poor  inno¬ 


cents,  were  staggering  along  on  our 
monthly  allotments  and  becoming 
adjusted  to  the  vicissitudes  of  civilian 
life,  unmindful  of  the  underground 
movement  to  sabotage  our  freedom. 

We  thank  our  lucky  stars  that 
Tokyo  Rose  didn’t  have  knowledge 
of  this  dreadful  maneuver.  We 
laughed  at  her  smirkable  stories  of 
Four  F’s  and  Defense  Workers.  We 
smirked  at  her  laughable  propa¬ 
ganda.  We  were  tough.  Nothing 
could  bother  us.  But  can  you  imagine 
what  would  have  happened  if  one 
night  she  announced  that  we  would 
return  to  civilian  life  in  Short  Pants  ? 
There  would  have  been  mutiny  in  the 
ranks.  Morale  would  have  dropped 
lower  than  the  mercury  in  a  Labra¬ 
dor  thermometer.  Perhaps,  and  I 
shudder  to  say  it,  the  war  would  have 
been  lost. 

Well,  the  designers  were  not  able 
to  sabotage  the  war  effort.  We  must 
thank  the  watchful  government  that 
put  us  on  places  like  Omaha  and 
Okinawa,  out  of  harm’s  way.  But 
now  the  government  has  failed  us. 
We  find  no  reference  to  trouser  cuffs 
in  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  We’ve 
been  swindled.  What  powerful  in¬ 
terests  have  bought  off  the  Senators  ? 
What  deadly  threats  have  stifled  the 
voices  of  Congress?  We  know  not 
the  cause.  We  see  the  effect. 
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Already  the  unscrupulous  dollar- 
grabbing  designers  have  thrown  the 
female  population  into  turmoil. 
Long  skirts  sweep  the  streets  of  the 
nation.  Husbands  shudder  as  the 
bills  pile  up  at  the  door.  The  New 
Look!  the  New  Look!  is  the  cry. 
Women  faint  at  the  prospect  of  a 
trip  downtown  without  hobbling 
skirts  clinging  to  their  ankles. 
Others,  unable  to  purchase  the  longer 
skirts,  hide  in  the  house  and  tear 
their  hair.  Gentlemen,  this  is  what 
has  happened  to  the  Flower  of 
American  Womanhood.  There  we 
see  a  lost  cause.  Are  the  Stalwart 
Males  of  this  nation  to  bow  in  de¬ 
feat  along  with  their  spineless  sis¬ 
ters?  Let  the  answer  be,  "No,  no, 
a  thousand  times  no!” 

Yes,  there  will  be  some  men  (and 
I  hide  my  head  in  shame)  who  will 
succumb.  They  will  raise  their 
trouser  cuffs  and  display  their  shape¬ 
less  ankles  with  the  utter  lack  of 
shame  of  a  Scotch  Highlander. 
These  men’s  names  will  be  written 
down  beside  Benedict  Arnold’s  and 
they  will  ever  be  an  object  of  scorn 
and  derision.  Laugh  if  you  will, 
you  who  are  hard  of  heart  and  thick 
of  skull.  Those  who  would  dare 
to  expose  the  male  sock  and  ankle 
will  stop  at  nothing.  They  might 
decide  to  return  the  velvet  knee  pant 
for  everyday  wear.  Then  you  will 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  your 
mouth.  Awake  before  the  hour  of 
doom  arrives. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  another 
moment,  I  will  describe  to  you  the 


horrible  scene  that  greets  my  eye. 
The  drive  is  a  success.  The  Fash- 
ioneers  are  victorious.  The  trousers 
are  now  shorts  and  the  entire  male 
population  is  dressed  like  tennis 
players.  This  is  fine  for  the  tennis 
players  but,  unfortunately,  all  males 
are  not  made  like  tennis  players. 
Their  legs  are  knobby  or  thick,  hairy 
or  embarrassingly  bald.  They  do 
not  wish  to  show  them  in  public.  In 
my  mind’s  eye  I  see  Times  Square. 
It  is  high  noon.  The  streets  are  de¬ 
serted.  Business  is  at  a  standstill. 
The  American  Male  is  afraid  to  show 
his  knees  outside  the  door.  The 
company  president  thinks,  "If  my 
workmen  see  my  dimpled  knees  my 
authority  is  lost  forever,”  and  he 
cowers  behind  his  desk.  The  armed 
forces  are  a  disorganized  mass  of 
blushing  men.  The  commanding 
officers  cannot  drive  their  men  into 
the  fray  when  their  knees  portray 
their  fraility  only  too  well.  Minions 
of  a  foreign  power  conquer  this  mag¬ 
nificent  country  unmolested  and  we 
face  a  future  of  slavery. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  a 
seemingly  insignificant  maneuver. 
Slight  though  it  may  seem,  it  will 
cause  calamity  and  National  Disaster. 
Let  this  be  the  thought  that  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  succumbing  to  the 
Fashioneers.  If  the  American  Man 
wears  his  trousers  at  half  mast,  the 
American  flag  will  fly  at  half  mast. 
With  that  thought  I  leave  you  to 
consider  your  decision.  There  can 
be  but  one  answer.  Trouser  cuffs 
are  down  to  stay. 


A  WOMAN  IS  LIKE  THE  WIND 


By  EDAWARD 

INDIA  hesitated  before  entering 
the  house.  She  wondered  what  she 
would  say  to  Marm  Hattie.  What 
could  she  say?  She  would  have  to 
tell  her  the  truth,  that’s  all.  The 
squeaking,  lopsided  screen  opened, 
and  Marm  Hattie’s  black  hulk  eased 
itself  out  onto  the  porch.  She  shaded 
her  dark  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
midday  sun. 

"India,  child,  what  you  doin’ 
home?” 

She  eyed  the  small  carpet  bag  that 
India  was  carrying. 

"Hmmph!  You  ain’t  come  for  no 
visit  this  time.” 

India  involuntarily  hung  her  head. 

"My  man’s  no  good,  Ma.  He  been 
goin’  ’round  with  that  Cindy  gal. 
Ev’ry  night  he  come  home  with  the 
stink  o’  her  perfume  all  over  him.” 

Her  words  came  slowly. 

"He  done  run  off,  Ma,  an’  I  ain’t 
got  nobody  left  now,  but  my  boy, 
Jim,  an’  the  army’s  got  him.” 

Marm  Hattie  placed  her  broad 
palms  on  the  sides  of  her  stomach 
and  said  with  an  air  of  finality, 
"Hmmph!  If  you  gonna  stay  here, 
you  gotta  work.  I  can’t  be  s’portin’ 
you  for  nothin’.  Come  on  in  an’  eat.” 

India  Benton  was  a  slender,  light¬ 
skinned  girl,  so  unlike  her  Ma  who 
was  heavy  and  black.  In  the  toe  of 
her  shoe  she  had  fifty  dollars,  which 
she  gave  to  her  mother  as  a  sort  of 
peace  offering.  She  watched  her 
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mother’s  eyes  glitter  as  she  counted 
out  the  bills. 

"My,  — my!  Fifty  dollars!  Ain’t 
no  Wareham  nigger  ever  had  that 
much  at  one  time.” 

But  Marm  Hattie  was  not  one  to 
broadcast  a  good  thing.  She  care¬ 
fully  folded  the  money  and  thrust  it 
into  her  bosom. 

"That’ll  keep  you  for  a  while,  gal. 
When  you  gonna  get  a  job,  huh?” 

The  cold,  boiled  potato  that  India 

was  eating  caught  in  her  throat,  and 

she  did  not  answer  her  mother. 

*  *  * 

John  Henry  had  a  dingy  little  bar¬ 
room  in  the  village.  John  Henry 
made  money  and  hired  girls  to  work 
for  him  in  his  barroom.  India  went 
to  see  John  Henry. 

"My,  you  lookin’  good,  India.” 

"I  want  a  job,  John  Henry.  Can 
you  give  me  one?” 

"I  guess  I  can.  You  come  at  the 
right  time.  That  Sally  Basibos  done 
quit  me  for  marriage.  You  can  take 
her  place.  How  comes  you  want  a 
job,  India?  Ain’t  Big  Rex  workin’ 
no  more?” 

"He  run  off  an’  left  me,  John. 
I’m  livin’  with  Marm  Hattie  now.” 

John  Henry’s  eyes  shone  wickedly 
and  his  white  teeth  glittered  in  a 
sudden  smile. 

"He  did  that  now.  Well,  you  can 
just  start  workin’  whenever  it  pleases 
you  to.” 

So  India  carried  beer,  and  India 
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served  whiskey.  She  put  up  with  the 
insults  of  the  sloppy,  black  drunks 
who  spent  all  of  their  salary  on 
booze.  She  did  not  care  about  them, 
because  they  knew  no  better,  but 
when  John  Henry  smiled  at  her,  she 
was  worried.  Whenever  she  would 
give  him  money  to  put  into  the  cash 
register  he  would  try  to  put  his  arm 
around  her  slim  waist,  or  he  would 
squeeze  her  hand  a  little  bit  too  hard. 
Somehow  she  always  managed  to  re¬ 
sist  his  advances.  India  was  afraid  of 
John  Henry,  because  John  Henry 
knew  better.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
money,  and  if  it  were  not  for  Marm 
Hattie’s  persistence  on  the  subject, 
she  would  have  quit  her  job.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  sorrow  would  break 
her  in  two,  but  she  did  not  have  the 
time  to  think  about  herself  when  a 
dozen  black  bucks  were  yelling  for 
beer.  They  had  no  sympathy.  No 
one  had  any  sympathy.  All  Marm 
Hattie  cared  about  was  money;  all 
that  the  bog  workers  cared  about  was 
liquor;  and  all  that  John  Henry  cared 
about  was  her. 

The  only  other  barmaid  was  called 
Rosetta.  She  shared  with  India  in 
all  of  the  vile  insults  and  the  greasy, 
black  paws  of  the  men.  Rosetta  was 
young  and  free  and  could  do  as  she 
pleased.  It  reviled  India  to  see  her 
brazenly  shake  her  body  in  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  to  see  her  provocative 
movements  when  she  snatched  her¬ 
self  away  from  their  clutching,  grasp¬ 
ing  hands.  But  Rosetta  was  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  India  was  in  need  of  com¬ 
panionship.  One  night  when  they 


were  walking  home  from  their  work, 
India  told  her  of  Marm  Hattie’s 
cruelness. 

"She  makes  my  stomach  sick.  All 
she  ever  cares  for  is  herself.  I  won¬ 
der  what  makes  her  so  hard?” 

"She  must  of  had  some  great  mis¬ 
ery  to  make  her  like  that,”  Rosetta 
philosophically  concluded. 

India  laughed.  "What  does  she 
know  about  misery?  I’ve  had  more 
’n  my  share  an’  I  ain’t  hard.” 

"My  old  nanny  always  said  there’s 
three  kinds  of  misery.  Some  misery’s 
warm,  an’  some’s  hot,  but  to  make  a 
woman  hard,  it’s  got  to  be  pure  boil¬ 
in’,  an’  that’ll  make  her  hard  like 

•  yy 

iron. 

India  thought  for  a  long  while 
about  Rosetta’s  words  and  wondered 
what  great  sorrow  her  mother  must 
have  endured  to  have  become  so  im¬ 
penetrable. 

*  *  * 

Summer  was  nearly  over,  and  the 
cranberries  were  ripening  fast. 
Money  was  flowing  fast  in  the  bar¬ 
room.  The  more  the  men  had,  the 
more  they  squandered,  and  the  more 
India  made  on  tips.  She  saved  the 
extra  coins  and  changed  them  into 
bills  and  then  she  carefully  folded 
the  bills  and  hid  them  in  the  toes  of 
her  shoes.  At  night  when  she  came 
home  from  work  she  would  pass  the 
great,  deserted  bogs  with  their  tall, 
irregular  stacks  of  empty  boxes  sil¬ 
houetted  black  against  the  sky.  In 
another  month,  when  the  cranberries 
were  gone,  there  would  be  no  more 
empty  boxes,  and  the  bare  bogs 
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would  cool  slowly  into  winter.  The 
winter  would  be  lonely,  too. 

India  liked  to  sit  on  the  banks  of 
the  fields  in  the  darkness  and  smell 
the  warm,  musty  odor  of  the  sand. 
She  would  become  a  little  girl  again, 
picking  berries  and  listening  to  them 
grating  together  on  the  bottom  of  a 
tin  can.  She  would  hear  the  joyful 
shouts  of  the  little  pickaninny  boys 
when  they  found  a  turtle  in  one  of 
the  ditches,  and  the  frightened 
screams  of  the  girls. 

One  such  night  when  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  alone  in  the  silence,  she  won¬ 
dered  what  she  was  going  to  do  with 
herself.  She  wondered  why  she  was 
saving  money  without  any  reason  for 
it.  She  wondered  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world  that  was  worth¬ 
while  or  lasting.  She  knelt  down 
among  the  vines  and  picked  some  of 
the  berries  and  felt  them,  round  and 
firm,  in  her  hand. 

"At  least  I  Still  got  my  boy,  even 
if  he  is  in  the  army.” 

Her  sudden  audible  thoughts 
startled  her  from  her  reverie,  and 
without  knowing  why,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

*  *  * 

One  good  thing  about  Marm  Hat¬ 
tie  was  the  fact  that  she  was  no  gos¬ 
sip.  She  had  a  way  of  clearly  stating 
the  truth  that  seemed  to  stop  the 
black  busybodies  of  the  quarter  flat 
in  their  tracks.  She  would  be  brusque 
just  to  watch  the  surprise  on  their 
faces,  to  hear  them  make  excuses,  so 
that  they  could  hurry  off  to  spread 
the  new  word.  Marm  Hattie  enjoyed 


herself  immensely.  Whenever  Black 
Bella  would  say,  "That  Marm  Hattie 
is  the  hardest  woman  ever  lived!” 
Marm  Hattie  would  feel  a  proud 
glow  in  her  breast.  Whenever  Heavy 
Angela  would  say,  "That  Marm  Hat¬ 
tie  don’t  care  for  nothin’  on  this 
earth!”  Marm  Hattie  would  fold  her 
arms  to  conceal  her  inward  pleasure. 
And  when  they  all  agreed  that  she 
would  spit  in  God’s  own  eye,  herself, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  conceal  her 
joy  any  longer,  and  her  face  would 
shine  with  delight.  It  took  a  great 
deal  of  mean  joy  to  fill  her  old  hide, 
but  with  people  like  those  of  the 
quarter,  it  did  not  take  long. 

Hattie’s  Sister  Mary  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  her  real  worth.  She 
alone  knew  Hattie’s  reason  for  harsh¬ 
ness,  and  she  was  her  sole  confidante. 
When  Hattie  visited  Mary,  shortly 
after  India’s  return,  she  was  filled 
with  grief  and  anxiety. 

"I  got  the  worries  for  that  child 
somethin’  awful,”  she  said.  "She 
don’t  take  no  int’rest  in  nothin’  no 
more.” 

"You  got  to  give  her  time,  Hattie. 
You  remember  how  long  you  lived 
with  your  misery  before  you  learned  ? 
You  ought  to  be  a  little  bit  sorry  for 
her.” 

"I  can’t  be  sorry,”  Hattie  snapped 
back.  "If  I  starts  feelin’  sorry  for 
her,  I  gonna  be  feelin’  sorry  for  my¬ 
self  all  over  again.” 

"Maybe  you’re  right,”  said  Mary. 
"It  don’t  do  no  good  anyway.  A  per¬ 
son’s  got  to  live  with  sorrow  to  know 
its  worth.” 
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Hattie  leaned  forward  in  her  chair. 

"Mary,  I’m  more  worried  than 
that.  India  is  takin’  too  much  out  o’ 
herself.  She  don’t  think  I  hear  her 
cryin’  ev’ry  night,  but  I  do.  She  ain’t 
gonna  have  no  tears  left  when  the 
real  misery  comes  along.” 

"What  can  I  say,  Hattie?  You  can 
try,  but  you  can’t  make  her  perk  up. 
Maybe  the  Lord’ll  fix  things  for  her, 
huh?” 

"The  Lord,  Hmmph!  He  sure 
fixed  a  mess  for  her  already!  I  only 
hope  he  don’t  get  no  more  ideas, 
’cause  she  can’t  take  much  more. 
She’s  skinny  like  a  stick.  Thank  God, 
I  got  a  heavy  hide.  It  takes  just  as 
much  sorrow  to  fill  me  up  as  it  do 
with  pleasure!” 

"Maybe  she  ought  t'  find  herself 
another  man,  Hattie.  There’s  a  aw¬ 
ful  lot  o’  good  lookin’  men  hangin’ 
loose  in  the  town.” 

"Hmm.  I  gonna  try  it,  Mary.  I 
always  did  respect  you’re  judgment, 
an’  for  her  sake,  I’ll  try  anything 
once.” 

*  *  * 

Marm  Hattie  was  getting  impa¬ 
tient  with  her  daughter. 

"There’s  a  dance  goin’  on  tonight. 
You  goin’  to  it,  gal?” 

"Don’t  see  what  I  should  for.” 

"That  man,  Ben,  sure  would  like 
to  take  you  dancin’,  gal.” 

"I  don’t  care  none  for  Ben,  Ma.” 

"Gal,  you  young  yet;  you  ain’t  no 
more  ’n  thirty-four,  an’  you  kept  yo’- 
self  a  good  shape.  Ain’t  you  wanna 
get  married?” 


"I  don’t  want  no  man,  Ma.  I  ain’t 
interested  in  ’em  any  more.” 

A  great  laugh  gurgled  out  of 
Marm  Hattie’s  throat.  "You  ain’t 
gonna  let  a  little  thing  like  Big  Rex 
runnin’  off  with  that  Cindy  gal  worry 
you!  He’s  through  with  you,  gal. 
You  better  wake  up!” 

India  wanted  to  kill  her  mother  at 
that  moment,  and  the  emotion  was 
so  great  that  she  could  not  stay  in 
the  same  room  with  her  another 
minute. 

"Whyn’t  you  leave  me  alone  one 
time,”  she  screamed.  "Whyn't  you 
let  me  do  like  I  want.” 

She  slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

India  walked  slowly  down  towards 
the  worn  general  store.  Now,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  it  was  de¬ 
serted  save  for  Old  Peter,  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Old  Peter  was  wise.  He 
could  read  anyone’s  secret  thoughts, 
and  as  soon  as  India  had  entered  the 
door,  he  knew  that  she  had  hate  in 
her  heart. 

"Somethin’  troublin’  you,  India? 
You  don’t  look  so  good  to  me  to¬ 
day.” 

It  was  useless  to  keep  a  secret  from 
Old  Peter;  he  knew  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  anyway,  so  India  told  him  all 
that  was  wrong. 

"You  just  don’t  understand  your 
Ma,”  he  said.  "She’s  only  tryin’  to 
help  you.  Ain’t  gonna  do  no  good 
to  moan  over  flood  waters.  You  just 
keep  your  patience,  an’  some  day 
you’ll  love  your  Ma  for  all  she’s 
doin’  for  you  right  now.  Whyn’t  you 
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go  right  back  to  her,  an’  say  you’re 
sorry?” 

“I  s’pose  you’re  right,  Peter,”  In¬ 
dia  said  helplessly.  "Ain’t  much  else 
I  can  do  anyway.” 

"I  got  a  couple  letters  for  you, 
honey.  Now  you  take  ’em  home  with 
you,  an’  tell  your  Ma  you’re  sorry.” 

"If  you  say  so,  Peter.  I’ll  do  it  if 

you  say  so.” 

*  *  * 

India  sat  on  the  porch  and  opened 
her  letters.  The  first  letter  was  from 
India’s  son,  Jim,  who  was  across  the 
sea,  fighting  for  his  country  in  the 
army.  He  was  all  she  had  left  in  this 
world,  and  his  letters  were  his  very 
presence.  She  loved  him  so  very 
much  that  she  thought  she  would  die 
if  anything  ever  happened  to  him. 
She  slowly  read  the  words  over  and 
over  until  dusk  fell  and  she  could  no 
longer  see  them  in  the  shadows,  and 
then  she  repeated  them  automatically 
to  herself.  He  loved  her  a  lot,  that 
boy,  and  he  had  spunk.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  places,  — already  a  corporal  and 
he  never  got  into  trouble.  Some  day 
he’d  be  a  credit  to  her,  that  boy.  All 
she  need  do  was  close  her  eyes,  and 
she  could  see  him  standing  there  in 
his  bright  uniform  with  a  broad 
smile  on  his  face.  She  could  almost 
reach  out  and  touch  him,  but  she  was 
afraid  that  if  she  did  he  would  van¬ 
ish  forever.  She  did  not  want  to  let 
herself  believe  that  the  other  letter 
was  from  the  War  Department. 

Marm  Hattie  heaved  her  bulk  in 
her  chair  and  asked,  "What  do  it  say, 
India?” 


India  started  and  then  relaxed. 
She  replied  in  a  monotone. 

"He’s  dead,  that’s  what  it  say.” 

Marm  Hattie  sighed  deeply. 
"Don’t  feel  bad,  India.  The  Lord 
loves  him  now.” 

"Don’t  worry,  Ma,”  India  replied 
with  a  steady  voice,  "I  won’t  cry,  not 
today.  Maybe  I’ll  cry  some  day  — 
when  the  war’s  over.” 

The  floor  boards  creaked  under 
Marm  Hattie’s  weight  as  she  crossed 
the  porch  to  the  house.  She  did  not 
want  India  to  see  her  wiping  her 
eyes.  A  slow,  blood  moon  was  rising 
high  in  the  early  autumn  sky.  India 
watched  a  squadron  of  bombers 
drone  across  it,  and  she  wondered 
why  she  did  not  cry.  The  wind  in 
the  pines  set  up  a  low,  moaning 
sound,  like  a  woman  grieving  in  the 
night.  India  would  let  them  do  her 
weeping  for  her;  right  now  she  was 
too  tired  to  think  about  it  any  longer. 
Somewhere  down  the  road  a  melan¬ 
choly  song  floated  out  on  the  still, 
warm  air,  and  India  quietly  sat  rock¬ 
ing  herself  while  she  listened  to  the 
words. 

"I  ain’t  never  had  much  time  to 
listen  to  words  before,”  she  said. 
"No,  I  ain’t  never  had  much  time.” 

"Lord,  you  made  the  night  too 
long. 

Oh  Lord,  you  made  a  woman  too 
strong; 

Oh  Lord,  you  got  the  whole  thing 
wrong, 

’Cause  a  woman  — is  like  the 
wind.” 


<~y£)ecline  the  ^i^htin^  ^Yl^Jcin 
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There,  in  fatigues 

Ten  Thousand  Leagues 

From  the  outposts  of  Civilization, 

He  fought  in  slime, 

And  lived  in  grime, 

With  a  Patriot’s  love  of  our  Nation. 

With  Rations  C, 

And  Rations  D 

Too  bad  for  his  quick  mastication, 

He  was  so  tough 
And  rough  enough, 

To  survive  on  his  determination. 

II 

But  now  he’s  home, 

And  on  his  dome 

He  doth  plaster  a  sweet  preparation, 

To  curb  the  shocks 
Of  unruly  locks, 

And  it  causes  him  much  pertubation. 

The  nails  that  clawed 
The  Nazi  horde, 

Cause  the  manicurist  much  elation. 

About  his  bones, 

He  pours  colognes, 

How  he  dreads  his  excess  perspiration ! 

III 

His  drink  of  milk, 

His  skivvies  silk 

Are  a  sign  of  his  depreciation. 

From  warrior  brave, 

To  primping  knave, 

How  we  weep  at  this  abomination. 

—  John  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 
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ON  JOE  DEVER 

By  JOHN  W.  SPELLMAN,  Jr. 


TT  HOSE  of  you  who  attended 
"B.  C.  College”  way  back  in  1942 
remember  a  guy  named  Dever,  Joe 
Dever.  To  those  of  you  who  were 
not  here  in  ’42,  we  can  only  try  to 
tell  you  about  Joe.  He  was  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stylus.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  his  prolific  pen,  the  Stylus 
attained  national  fame,  received  na¬ 
tional  awards,  and  was  read  from 
cover  to  cover  by  the  students,  their 
families,  and  their  friends. 

Joe  must  have  had  something.  It 
is  difficult  to  put  one’s  finger  on 
exactly  what  made  him  tick,  but  we 
can  accurately  and  safely  say  that 
he  wanted  to  write,  write,  write,  and 
write  more.  He  was  enthusiastic, 
dynamic,  energetic.  He  had  a  win¬ 
ning  personality.  No  matter  how 
outlandish  his  ideas,  how  startling 
his  thoughts,  no  one  could  deny  that 
he  liked  Joe  Dever. 

While  he  attended  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  radical. 
His  objectives  were  for  the  most 
part  constructive.  He  wanted  to  wake 
up  the  slumbering,  indifferent  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  world  about  them.  He 
did  not  launch  into  world  affairs, 
politics,  social  issues.  He  portrayed 
Boston  and  Boston  College.  He  had 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  B.  C.  He 


knew  what  needed  to  be  said  and  he 
knew  how  it  should  be  said.  He 
stepped  on  people’s  toes,  sure,  but 
he  woke  them  up.  He  gave  B.  C. 
slogans,  ideas,  inspiration. 

We  do  not  say  that  Joe  did  it  all. 
There  was  the  famed  ''Sugar  Bowl” 
football  team  in  that  year.  There 
were  other  factors,  too.  For  our 
purposes,  however,  the  biggest  fac¬ 
tor  was  Joe.  He  put  essence  and 
substance  into  the  spirit  of  Boston 
College.  No  other  wrtier  in  stu¬ 
dent  publications  has  been  able, 
since  1942,  to  express  as  colorfully 
the  hopes,  ambitions,  ideals  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Students,  or  the  Sub¬ 
way  Alumni.  No  other  writer  has 
been  able,  since  1942,  to  demonstrate 
to  Boston  College  men  exactly  what 
their  college  means  to  them,  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively. 

Joe  left  B.  C.  in  1942  after  grad¬ 
uation.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
was  sent  to  the  Air  Corps.  He  wrote 
incessantly  to  his  friends  in  Boston. 
He  kept  in  close  touch  with  his  be¬ 
loved  Stylus.  He  wrote  for  America, 
Commonweal,  Yank.  He  submitted 
material,  both  prose  and  poetry,  to 
every  editor  he  could  reach.  America 
published  some  of  his  poetry.  Yank 
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awarded  him  the  top  prize  for  his 
short  story,  “Fifty  Missions.” 

“Fifty  Missions”  is  soon  to  be 
made  into  a  movie.  Soon  you  will 
see  it  at  your  neighborhood  theatre 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  feel 
and  sense  the  dynamic  ability  of  Joe 
Dever.  But  you  do  not  have  to  go 
over  to  the  library  and  dig  out  Vol. 
55  of  the  Stylus  in  order  to  read 
Dever;  no,  all  you  have  to  do  is  go 
to  your  bookstore,  or  your  public 
library  and  pick  up  a  copy  of  Joe’s 
new  book.  No  Lasting  Home. 


No  Lasting  Home  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  by  Boston  newspapers  as 
a  true  rendition  of  Boston  life.  It 
depicts  the  life  Joe  had  at  B.  C.  It 
shows  his  troubles  with  the  Dean,  as 
well  as  it  shows  how  much  he  loved 
the  Stylus.  No  Lasting  Home  is 
worthy  of  your  attention  as  it  is 
riotous,  humorous,  tragic.  You  will 
get  a  big  laugh  as  Joe  portrays  his 
life  at  “B.  C.  College.”  Better  than 
that,  you  will  get  to  know  Joe,  and 
in  knowing  Joe  you  will  know  the 
spirit  that  is  Boston  College. 


A  GENTLEMAN  FROM  BOSTON 

By  ROBERT  TRACY 


I N  all  but  the  best  histories  of 
American  literature,  the  entire  per¬ 
iod  before  the  Revolution  is  airily 
dismissed  as  completely  sterile  and 
devoid  of  interest.  Some  few  au¬ 
thors  content  themselves  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  to  the  effect  that  "the 
only  literature  produced  consisted  of 
sermons  and  religious  tracts."  Here 
and  there  a  keen-eyed  searcher  can 
discover  oblique  references  to  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards  or  Cotton  Mather 
and,  very  rarely,  mention  of  Anne 
Bradstreet,  the  Puritan  Poetess,  and 
Nathaniel  Ward  of  Ipswich,  the 
foremost  political  columnist  of  the 
day.  Beyond  this  short  list  there  is 
mention  of  no  one,  and  today  few 
books  even  index  the  name  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Sewall,  whose  sturdy  and  rock- 
bound  diary  will  forever  remain  one 
of  the  best  things  ever  written  in 
these  United  States. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the 
great  age  of  diarists  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Then  it  was  that 
Pepys  and  Evelyn  sauntered  ’round 
London  investigating  anything  and 
everything,  and  then  it  was,  too,  that 
Saint-Simon  confided  the  lurid  and 
unsavory  memoirs  of  the  French 
Court  to  an  eager  public  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Yellow  Press.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  there  was  Cotton  Mather  (who 


wrote  his  diary  in  Greek  characters, 
that  his  wives  might  not  read  it) 
and  John  Winthrop,  who  found 
time  to  keep  an  abundant  journal  in 
the  midst  of  founding  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  Boston,  and  the 
Puritan  state  of  mind.  All  these 
and  many  more  whose  efforts  now 
lie  forgotten  in  dusty  attics  spent 
their  nights  in  a  fervid  endeavor  to 
fill  sheet  after  sheet  of  crackling 
parchment  with  exhaustive  records 
of  their  every  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  few  wrote  with  an  eye 
to  an  ultimate  reader,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  poured  out  opinions  and  argu¬ 
ments  with  the  comfortable  as¬ 
surance  that  no  eye  would  see  them 
but  the  writer’s  own.  Such  a  one 
was  Sewall,  sitting  at  the  high  desk 
in  the  library  of  his  house  on  Cotton 
Hill,  calmly  noting  events  in  the 
daily  life  of  his  beloved  Boston,  as: 
"February,  8.  Sloop  run  away  with 
by  a  whale  out  of  a  good  harbor  at 
the  Cape,’’  and  pontificating  on  each. 
Rebellions  and  trials,  and  hangings 
and  funerals  —  all  were  noted  and 
described  with  judicious  serenity. 

Boston  in  Sewall’s  day  was  a  half- 
finished  conglomeration  of  many- 
gabled  houses,  each  cheek-by-jowl 
with  its  neighbors,  each  gazing  sus¬ 
piciously  at  the  other  through  tiny 
leaded  windows,  a  town  where  the 
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howling  wolves  echoed  along  the 
narrow  streets  on  wintry  nights.  The 
settlement  had  sprawled  across  its 
three  hills  for  little  more  than  half 
a  century  but  already  the  older  towns 
of  the  North  and  South  shores  had 
been  outstripped  and  the  Governor 
and  his  court  resided  at  Boston. 
Towards  the  west,  Indians  and 
settlers  still  chased  each  other 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  the  narrow  estuaries  of 
the  Saugus  and  Merrimac  played 
host  to  a  constant  succession  of  pi¬ 
rates,  but  the  capital  and  the  towns 
immediately  adjoining  had  been  free 
from  hostile  attack  almost  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  colony. 
Thus  the  ever-active  mind  of  co¬ 
lonial  Boston  soon  turned  inward  on 
itself  to  become  lost  in  searching 
self-examination,  petty  scruples,  and 
morbid  theological  speculation  that 
managed  to  keep  the  attics  of  New 
England  well  stocked  with  those 
aunts  and  cousins  whose  minds  had 
proven  unequal  to  the  strain  and  ter¬ 
ror  exacted  by  the  hell-fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  doctrines  of  the  day. 

The  founders  of  the  colony  were 
all  but  gone,  that  sturdy  race  of  si¬ 
lent  and  confident  elders  who  had 
established  their  Sacred  Common¬ 
wealth  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
heroic  age  of  New  England  was  fast 
on  the  wane.  Their  children  were 
subtly  different,  less  energetic  and 
less  sure  of  themselves  than  their 
fathers  had  been;  given  over  more 
to  sectarian  wranglings  and  bicker¬ 
ings  than  to  the  founding  of  a  state 


or  the  fulfillment  of  a  holy  mission, 
and  the  process  of  change  from  the 
harsh,  ascetic  reformers  of  Win- 
throp’s  day  into  the  suave  and  grace¬ 
ful  merchants  of  a  Stuart  canvas  was 
well  under  way.  Not  the  Pilgrims,  but 
the  Puritans  had  built  Boston  and 
the  easier  ways  of  democratic  Ply¬ 
mouth  were  not  the  ways  of  her 
northern  neighbor.  Boston  men  were 
of  a  sterner,  more  repressive  strain, 
less  given  to  laughter  and  frolic, 
more  concerned  with  the  dark  side 
of  human  nature,  and  as  the  cheer¬ 
ful  company  of  Bradford  and  Stand- 
ish  vanished  into  the  wings,  a  newer, 
stricter  type  took  the  stage  and  the 
invisible  rule  of  God  was  replaced 
by  the  visible  and  drastic  rule  of  a 
number  of  His  more  dominating 
ministers.  The  struggling  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  Mayflower  brethren  gave 
way  to  a  species  of  autocratic  theoc¬ 
racy,  the  mere  recollection  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  modern  Prot¬ 
estant  a  bad  case  of  nerves  over  the 
dire  results  of  Church  and  State 
working  together.  In  their  long 
Geneva  gowns,  the  Puritan  ministers 
strode  proudly  across  the  cobbles  of 
the  winding  streets  and  no  man  rose 
to  deny  their  power.  The  pillory 
and  the  whipping  post  were  much  in 
evidence  on  King  (State)  Street  and 
the  colony  was  ruled  from  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  the  Doric  meeting-houses, 
whose  incumbents  were  accustomed 
to  visiting  the  State  House  daily  that 
the  royal  government  might  know 
their  wishes  before  its  every  move. 
This  was  Boston  in  the  latter  half 
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of  the  seventeenth  century:  a  small, 
shabby,  suspicious  town,  strict 
and  censorious,  shot  through  with 
enough  intrigues  and  rivalries  to  de¬ 
stroy  an  empire,  a  cheerless  place 
where  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
was  forbidden  by  law  and  a  wander¬ 
ing  Quaker  ran  the  risk  of  hanging 
for  his  beliefs. 

Samuel  Sewall  lived  in  this  town 
during  what  was  perhaps  its  most 
turbulent  and  dramatic  period  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  His 
diary  spans  the  most  exciting  era  in 
the  history  of  colonial  New  England, 
the  years  from  1680  to  1730,  tu¬ 
multuous  years  that  saw  fires  and 
epidemics,  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Royal  Governors,  witchcraft 
trials  and  French  invasions,  rebel¬ 
lions  and  explorations,  pirate  raids 
and  Indian  uprisings.  Now  the  popu¬ 
lace  had  risen  against  an  overbear¬ 
ing  Governor  and  the  drums  were 
beating  in  the  streets;  again  a  ship 
load  of  buccaneers  had  landed  at 
Gloucester  and  troops  must  be  sent 
to  save  the  town,  for  Sewall  had 
an  eye  for  the  dramatic.  A  thread 
of  vivid  color  runs  through  his  pages, 
a  succession  of  unforgettable  pic¬ 
tures;  of  apoplectic  old  Governor 
Dudley  "in  a  great  passion,”  speak¬ 
ing  of  high  treason  because  two  farm 
boys  had  been  slow  to  move  their 
wagons  out  of  his  way  on  the  New 
Hampshire  road,  of  Bradstreet  call¬ 
ing  for  ale  on  his  deathbed,  of 
Cotton  Mather  indignantly  roaring 
of  his  grievances  in  the  streets,  of 
royal  governors  riding  in  state 
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through  the  streets  in  a  great,  gilded 
coach-and-six  surrounded  by  the 
scarlet  uniforms  and  the  shining 
breastplates  of  the  Life  Guard,  of 
Boston  Harbor  covered  with  small 
boats  to  watch  the  execution  of 
Quelch,  the  pirate,  at  Nix’s  Mate. 

In  all  these  events,  alarums  and 
excursions,  Sewall  was  an  actor  rather 
than  a  mere  observer.  Montaigne 
says  somewhere  that  the  only  good 
histories  are  written  by  those  with 
an  important  part  in  the  events  de¬ 
scribed,  and  this  is  a  qualification 
that  Samuel  Sewall  fills  admirably. 
He  was  born  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1652  and  came  first  to  Bos¬ 
ton  at  the  age  of  ten,  as  one  of  those 
Puritans  who  were  convinced  that 
the  British  Isles  were  not  large 
enough  to  contain  both  their  sacro¬ 
sanct  persons  and  the  jovial,  bawdy 
court  of  Charles  II.  Once  a  New 
Englander,  he  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard,  became  a  printer,  then  a  mer¬ 
chant,  then  a  Representative.  From 
this  point  he  rose  rapidly  through 
the  various  stages  of  colonial  impor¬ 
tance,  becoming,  successively,  a 
Royal  Councilor,  a  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  and  finally,  in  1718, 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  He 
sat  on  the  special  court  that  tried 
and  hanged  the  witches  at  Salem, 
later  apologizing  for  his  part  and 
causing  a  retraction  to  be  read  in 
the  churches,  he  wrote  hymns  and 
pamphlets,  led  a  choir,  served  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  militia.  His  was  a  life  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  very  center  of  events 
as  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
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crown,  one  who  assisted  in  every  im¬ 
portant  council  of  state,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  existence  of  the  colony  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  his  eyes.  The  chief 
men,  the  governors  and  ministers, 
were  proud  to  confide  in  him  and 
to  call  him  friend.  He  traveled  much 
—  to  England  once,  and  often  among 
the  scattered  townships  of  colonial 
New  England,  to  ghost-haunted  Sa¬ 
lem,  to  Plymouth,  to  Sandwich, 
where  he  built  a  chapel  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians,  and  through  all  the 
lonely  settlements  towards  the  West. 

First,  last,  and  always,  Samuel  Se- 
wall  was  a  devout  Puritan,  and  his 
every  word  and  observation  are 
colored  and  impregnated  by  his  be¬ 
liefs.  Scattered  among  his  entries 
one  can  find  a  succession  of  petty 
scruples  and  a  constant  fear  of  Hell 
and  damnation.  Hell  occupied  a 
large  place  in  the  thoughts  of  co¬ 
lonial  New  Englanders,  for  theirs 
was  a  cheerless  creed.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  narrow  and  occasionally  fanat¬ 
ical  ministers  of  the  Boston  synod 
the  Bible  all  but  stopped  short  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of  Mac¬ 
cabees,  and  their  God  was  the  awe¬ 
some  and  drastic  ruler  of  Abraham 
and  Moses.  The  deity  invoked  in 
the  nasal  psalm  tunes  of  the  day 
was  to  be  feared  rather  than  loved, 
and  the  after-effect  of  an  early  Puri¬ 
tan  sermon  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  measured.  Sewall 
himself  tells  us  of  his  daughter, 
Betty,  who  had  heard  one  such,  well- 
calculated  to  arouse  morbid  fear  and 
horror,  like  that  delivered  by  Jona¬ 


than  Edwards  at  Enfield  in  1741, 
when  a  terrified  audience  was  told 
that  ''The  God  that  holds  you  over 
the  pit  of  hell,  much  as  one  holds 
a  spider,  or  some  loathsome  insect, 
over  the  fire  abhors  you  .  .  .  His 
wrath  towards  you  burns  like  fire; 
He  looks  upon  you  as  being  worthy 
of  nothing  else  but  to  be  cast  into 
the  fire  .  .  .  and  how  the  girl 
trembled  and  awoke  screaming  in 
the  night  in  an  agonizing  fear  of 
damnation.  But  a  vast  amount  of 
nonsense  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  early  Puritans.  Re¬ 
pressive  they  were,  it  is  true,  and 
often  fanatical,  but  their  sincerety 
and  vigorous  asceticism  will  always 
stand  in  their  favor,  and  their  firm, 
almost  Catholic  belief  in  a  personal 
God.  For  all  his  rejoicings  over 
the  non-celebration  of  Christmas 
and  the  burning  of  the  "Popish 
chapels"  in  territory  captured  from 
the  French,  Sewall  was  far  closer 
in  spirit  to  his  neighbors  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal  than  he  ever  remotely 
imagined. 

In  him  was  exemplified  that  un¬ 
natural  and  top-heavy  mixture  of 
the  Puritan  and  the  gay,  lustv 
"merrie  Englishman"  of  an  earlier 
day.  The  attempt  to  deprive  Eng¬ 
land  of  her  strong  and  ingrained 
tendencies  towards  Catholicity  and 
the  humanistic  doctrines  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  had  never  been  successful, 
and  in  Sewall  there  lies  dormant 
all  that  was  admirable  in  the  early 
British  humanists,  all  that  was  ad- 
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mirable  in  England’s  Catholic  past. 
His  is  the  mighty  heritage  of  the 
Yule  log  and  the  copper  tankards 
of  nut-brown  ale  that  Alfred  and 
Harold  drank  with  their  peers,  his 
the  hanging  mistletoe  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  Master  of  the  Revels  and  the 
love  of  nature  in  every  mood.  As  a 
good  Puritan,  Sewall  would  have 
called  a  rainbow  or  a  spring  morn¬ 
ing  a  snare  of  the  devil,  but  his 
whole  being  inclined  towards  such 
things,  and  as  a  good  Puritan  he 
wrestled  with  his  inclination.  What 
would  have  been  his  greatest  virtue 
in  a  happier  age  is,  in  seventeenth 
century  New  England,  his  greatest 
weakness,  something  to  be  struggled 
against.  In  his  rugged  creed  the 
love  of  beauty  found  little  to  feed 
upon,  but  what  there  was  was  the 
best  possible:  the  simple  majesty  of 
Watts  and  Donne  and  the  King 
James  Bible,  the  rough  grandeur  of 
his  New  England  home.  Sewall 
was  the  first  real  New  Englander, 
the  first  to  love  this  land  where 
events  led  him,  to  think  of  it  not 
as  a  refuge  but  as  a  home.  He 
watched  the  country  as  the  seasons 
came  and  went,  noting  the  arrival 
of  winter  and  spring  —  "Singing 
of  birds  is  come”  —  describing  the 
wild  and  tortured  heavings  of  the 
ocean  during  a  storm.  Then,  too, 
he  was  a  Bostonian  to  the  limit,  and 
he  paid  his  city  her  greatest  com¬ 
pliment,  a  compliment  that  would 
have  satisfied  even  George  Apley, 
when  —  half  seriously,  shyly,  half 


in  jest  —  he  made  this  entry  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1685: 
"Dreamed  .  .  .  that  our  Saviour  in 
the  days  of  his  Flesh  when  upon 
Earth,  came  to  Boston  and  abode 
here  sometime  .  .  .  Admired  the 
goodness  and  Wisdom  of  Christ  in 
coming  hither  and  spending  some 
part  of  His  short  Life  here.” 

Individually  he  stands  forth  as  a 
gentle,  rather  likeable  fellow,  a 
great  gossip,  standing  on  his  dig¬ 
nity  now  and  then  as  befits  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts. 
Here  is  the  picture  of  the  Puritan 
mind  at  its  noblest  and  best,  re¬ 
signed  to  the  unpredictable  will  of 
God  and  deeply  concerned  with  all 
things  spiritual  and  earthly.  We 
see  him  worried  greatly  about  his 
son  (who  had  apparently  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  high  moral  standards 
of  Puritan  Boston),  quarreling  now 
and  then,  and  holding  "sharp  dis¬ 
course”  with  his  wife,  writing  an 
irritable  letter  to  a  creditor,  attend¬ 
ing  funerals,  weddings  and  christen¬ 
ings,  ruling  his  household  with  a 
firm  hand:  "Joseph  threw  a  knob  of 
Brass  and  hit  his  Sister  Betty  on  the 
forehead  so  as  to  make  it  bleed  and 
swell;  upon  which,  and  for  his  play¬ 
ing  at  Prayer-time,  and  eating  when 
Return  Thanks,  I  whipped  him 
pretty  smartly.”  A  few  months 
later  the  troublesome  Joseph  "puts 
his  Grandmother  and  Mother  in 
great  fear  by  swallowing  a  bullet 
which  for  a  while  stuck  in  his 
Throat,”  but  he  died  a  minister, 
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Pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
The  reader  can  picture  Sewall 
clearly,  trotting  through  the  cobbled 
streets  of  the  town  in  his  black  robe 
and  stock,  his  round,  red  face  all 
smiles  (for  Sewall  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  well-fed-looking  Puritan) , 
stopping  to  talk  with  an  acquain¬ 
tance  and  shake  his  head  reprovingly 
over  some  choice  rumor,  whispering 
with  relish  of  the  melancholy  fate 
of  "James  Mason,  who  died  in 
drink,”  or  engaging  in  flirtation 
with  some  eligible  widow  (for  his 
courtship  of  Madam  Winthrop  is 
peerless  in  our  literature). 

Of  such  trivial  details  is  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Sewall.  This  preoccupation 
with  life,  this  gentle  humor  and 
prying  curiosity,  all  marked  some¬ 
thing  new  in  colonial  letters. 
Among  the  arid  wastes  of  sermons 
and  polemical  tracts  the  Diary 


stands  like  the  beacon  on  old  Bea¬ 
con  Hill,  the  best  of  contemporary 
diaries  and  the  first  glory  of  New 
England  letters.  The  living,  puls¬ 
ing  being  of  Sewall’ s  book  can 
never  be  pigeonholed  as  "excellent 
source  material  for  colonial  history,” 
or  "an  interesting  sidelight  on  Puri¬ 
tan  Boston.”  Rather  is  it  one  of  the 
strong  and  solid  blocks  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  American  Literature,  for¬ 
ever  an  important  part  of  it.  For 
a  literary  truism  is  that  great  au¬ 
thors  do  not  just  appear.  The 
ground  must  first  be  broken,  and 
they  are  invariably  preceded  by  less 
finished  writers.  Thus  the  bards 
wrote  before  Homer,  and  Ennius  be¬ 
fore  Virgil,  and  the  Venerable  Bede 
before  Chaucer,  and  this  is  the  office 
of  Samuel  Sewall  —  to  lead  and  to 
guide,  to  show  the  way  for  those 
who  would  come  after. 
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By  JOHN  J. 

■7 

B  LACK  clouds  were  hurrying 

across  the  sky  on  some  mysterious 
mission.  In  April  when  clouds  hurry 
across  the  Indian  sky  on  any  mission 
it  is  mysterious.  Miss  Bradbury 
stopped  midway  on  the  path  leading 
down  to  the  road  from  Felicity 
House.  She  tightened  her  fingers 
about  her  lower  lip  and  emitted  a 
sigh.  Somewhere  she  had  dropped 
the  gold  cross  Hubbardson  had  given 
her  seven  years  before  when  she 
left  Iowa  for  the  mission  field.  She 
looked  behind  her  at  the  snug  Ja- 
lapahar  Methodist  Mission  House 
spread  on  the  hillside.  She  was  posi¬ 
tive  she  had  pinned  the  cross  on  her 
blouse  before  breakfast,  so  there  was 
no  point  in  searching  her  room  again. 
Obviously  it  had  been  lost  on  her 
early  morning  trek  down  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  trail  to  Darjeeling.  The  sun, 
though  lurking  in  clouds,  was  still 
high  in  the  sky.  There  was  a  chance 
then  that  the  cross  could  be  found. 
Averting  her  eyes  from  Felicity 
House  and  fixing  them  on  the 
ground  before  her  instead,  she  com¬ 
menced  a  slow,  scrutinizing  journey 
down  the  trail.  Soon  her  spare  form 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  broad,  paci¬ 
fic  embrace  of  the  squat  Japanese 
firs  which  crouched  along  the  trail 
and  extended  their  shadows  over  the 
crumbling  wagon  ruts  which  had 
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stood  frozen  in  the  road  since  the 
ceasing  of  the  rains  in  September. 

Mr.  Kalik,  the  rosary  maker,  had 
risen  early  to  present  himself  at  the 
one  mass  being  offered  in  Ghoom 
that  morning.  The  bearded  Belgian 
Jesuit  had  drawn  the  substance  of 
his  sermon  from  his  surroundings. 
"Himalaya,”  he  said  in  his  curious 
English,  "means  ‘house  of  snow.’ 
You  here  have  all  seen  the  great 
peaks  of  this  range  with  their  bare, 
snowy  heads,  the  highest  mountains 
on  this  earth,  looking  up  in  perpetual 
adoration  at  the  face  of  the  Almighty. 
There  is  a  lesson  to  be  had  from 
them.  Say  to  yourself,  'Let  my  heart 
be  a  lofty  heart  perched  on  the 
height  of  a  spear  borne  into  heaven.’ 
The  gentle  suppliance  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  you  live  in  should  be  your  in¬ 
centive.  Strive  to  match  spiritually 
their  great  physical  bulk,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  Kalik  had  often  thought 
of  this  very  thing.  Maybe  not  quite 
in  that  way,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
knew  that  he  had  often  thought  of  it. 

His  chappels  scraped  on  the  noisy 
earth  as  he  made  his  way  along  the 
trail.  From  his  ramshackle  cottage, 
standing  in  a  thicket  of  flowers  at 
the  outskirts  of  Ghoom,  he  could 
see  the  great  peak  of  Kanchanjanga 
the  moment  he  opened  his  eyes  each 
morning.  He  beheld  it  at  least  on 
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the  rare  clear  mornings,  for  usually 
this  spectacular  peak,  the  second 
highest  in  the  world,  was  shrouded 
in  clouds  at  sunrise,  even  as  though 
nature  hastened  to  conceal  it  from 
profane  eyes  while  it  offered  its  per¬ 
sonal  prayer  to  the  God  who  stood 
above  it.  " 'Hereafter,”  Mr.  Kalik 
promised  himself,  "upon  first  aris¬ 
ing  each  morning  I  shall  look  at  this 
mountain,  and  ask  God  to  make  me 
as  pure  as  the  snow  that  covers  it 
and  as  aspiring  as  its  peak  pointing 
unerringly  to  Him.  No  more,”  he 
avowed,  "shall  I  concern  myself  with 
this  sinful  earth  when  my  thoughts 
are  granted  a  loftier  dwelling  place.” 

As  if  to  demonstrate  the  vehe¬ 
mence  with  which  he  embarked  upon 
this  new  resolution,  he  drove  his  foot 
down  and  spat  upon  the  earth.  But, 
as  he  did  so,  he  espied,  gleaming  in 
the  dust  some  inches  before  him,  the 
precious  symbol  of  his  religion.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  gently  in  his  fingers  he  stood 
a  moment  thoughtfully  examining 
this  tiny  gold  cross  lying  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  his  palm.  True,  it  did  not 
have  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  upon 
it,  but  unquestionably  it  was  the 
Christian  Cross.  Polishing  away  the 
dust  with  a  corner  of  his  dhoti  he 
saw  his  find  was  quite  bare  of  in¬ 
scription  or  embellishment.  With 
a  soft  sigh  betraying  his  uneasiness 
at  having  so  prompt  an  endorsement 
of  his  recent  decision  in  favor  of 
heaven,  he  pushed  the  small  cross 
into  the  big  pocket  of  his  vest  and 
continued  up  the  mountainside. 


The  American  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Jalapahar  had  been  a  welcome 
sight  to  Sergeant  House  when  he 
had  arrived  there  a  few  days  before. 
Here  he  was  to  have  his  first  vaca¬ 
tion  in  fourteen  months.  What  is 
more,  it  was  a  relief  to  discover  that 
the  corporal  who  had  sold  him  on 
the  idea  of  going  to  the  Himalayas 
had  in  no  way  exaggerated  their 
grandeur.  On  the  train  ride  up  the 
mountain  slope  from  Siliguri  he  saw 
that  that  indeed  would  have  been 
a  hard  thing  for  anyone  to  have 
done.  No  wonder  Mark  Twain,  tak¬ 
ing  that  same  ride,  had  characterized 
it  as  the  most  thrilling  event  in  his 
life. 
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Even  the  young  mountain  people 
who  mobbed  the  train  at  every  halt 
and  pressed  him  to  buy  bananas, 
cold  tea,  lime  squash,  and  anything 
else  they  thought  might  interest  him, 
constituted  a  revelation.  They  were 
better  fed  and  consequently  better 
looking,  better  natured,  and  better 
mannered  than  the  people  of  the 
plains;  moreover,  many  of  them  were 
actually  going  to  daily  classes  at  the 
missions,  or  had  had  some  education 
at  one  of  them. 

Once  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
clouds  House  felt  a  security  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  he  hadn’t  known  since  com¬ 
ing  to  India.  Although  he  realized 
he  was  miles  from  the  ocean  and 
even  a  long  distance  from  the  great 
flood  of  the  Ganges,  he  felt  that 
same  sense  of  completeness  one  ex¬ 
periences  when  living  on  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea.  The  surprise 
visit  of  a  rambling  cloud  tumbling 
in  his  window  at  night,  the  new  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  unexpectedly  en¬ 
gulfed  by  a  cloudlet  at  a  bend  in  the 
trail,  accentuated  this  feeling.  When 
he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  broad 
slope  on  which  his  cabin  was  built 
and  looked  down  over  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Mission  and  the  great  planted 
acres  of  tea  which  paled  away  into 
the  clouds  below,  he  felt  like  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  celestial  earth. 

But  now  something  had  come  up 
to  trouble  this  serenity.  That  morn¬ 
ing,  while  attending  Mass  at  the 
chapel  Lady  Thorness  had  built  for 
the  Jesuits  at  Jalapahar,  he  missed 
his  rosary.  Later,  hurrying  back  to 


his  cabin,  he  launched  a  futile  search 
through  his  luggage.  He  recollected 
having  placed  it  in  his  musette  bag 
before  retiring  the  previous  night. 
As  his  bed  stood  near  the  door  he 
was  able  to  make  an  accurate  sur¬ 
mise.  The  pony  chicos,  coming  to 
arouse  a  party  making  the  sunrise 
ascent  of  Tiger  Hill,  had  carried  it 
off  for  a  souvenir.  It  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  plausible  happening.  Ameri¬ 
cans  thought  nothing  of  carrying 
away  little  mementos  of  their  host, 
ranging  from  the  rickshaw  man’s 
bell  to  chips  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Such 
exchanges  were  mutually  entered 
into  with  a  good-natured  tolerance 
on  both  sides.  But,  whatever  the 
reason,  the  rosary  was  gone  and 
House  felt  incomplete  without  it. 
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With  the  rest  of  the  day  before  him, 
he  resolved  to  purchase  a  new  rosary. 
The  best  place  for  that,  he  conjec¬ 
tured,  was  Loretto  House  in  nearby 
Darjeeling.  So  at  noon,  with  his 
raincoat  tucked  under  his  arm  to 
propitiate  the  ominous  clouds  tossing 
overhead,  he  started  down  the  car¬ 
riage  road  which  gave  off  abruptly 
at  the  foot  of  an  incline  into  the 
Macintosh  trail. 

The  garden  at  Loretto  House  was 
a  remarkable  achievement.  Fash¬ 
ioned  from  a  virtually  perpendicu¬ 
lar  slope,  it  stretched  for  a  length  of 
two  acres,  and  was  equally  as  wide. 
Three  well-trimmed  English  lindens 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  slope  and 
from  the  foot  of  the  foremost  a 
gravel  path  wandered  away  through 
beds  of  canna  flowers,  rhododen¬ 
dron,  jasmine,  verbina  and  mari¬ 
gold.  Circuiting  the  banks  of  a 
glittering  fish-pool  it  converged 
again  before  a  grotto  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  lay  hidden  from  the 
eye  within  a  flourishing  rose  vine. 
In  front  of  this  stood  Mother  An¬ 
toinette,  telling  her  beads  and  shut¬ 
ting  her  eyelids  in  repeated  protest 
against  the  patches  of  light  which 
flew  in  and  out  of  the  clouds  piling 
overhead.  As  a  black  mass  suddenly 
snuffed  out  the  sun,  ridding  her  eyes 
of  their  struggle,  she  glanced  up  to 
espy  a  young  American  non-com  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  cobbled  roadway 
which  separated  the  convent  from 
the  garden.  Picking  up  the  ends  of 
her  habit  and  skirting  past  the  pool, 
the  nun  headed  puffing  up  the  path 


leaving  verbina  and  jasmine  aghast 
in  her  wake.  Sergeant  House,  who, 
now  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  convent,  was  at  loss  as  to  what 
his  next  step  should  be,  suddenly 
became  aware  of  the  progress  of  the 
black-robed  figure  moving  towards 
him.  He  halted  at  the  second  linden 
and,  turning,  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  head  of  the  path.  As  she  ap¬ 
proached  him,  Mother  Antoinette 
paused  a  moment  and,  breaking  a 
marigold  from  its  stem,  greeted  him 
by  fastidiously  affixing  it  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  blouse.  "There,” 
she  observed  with  satisfaction,  "and 
if  the  MP  in  the  town  wants  you  to 
take  it  out,  you  tell  him  he  will  have 
to  answer  to  me.”  Sergeant  House 
grinned  and  extended  his  hand  to 
introduce  himself.  House  enthused 
the  Australian  nun  at  the  mention 
of  his  name.  "Oh  that  is  a  good 
English  name!”  If  the  sergeant’s 
father,  upon  coming  to  America,  had 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name 
from  "Haus”  to  "House,”  well,  no 
matter,  it  suddenly  was  unimportant. 

A  short  time  later  when  Mother 
Verona  emerged  from  the  chapel  she 
halted  on  the  linden  drive  for  a  brief 
moment  and  then,  as  a  look  of  won¬ 
derment  spread  on  her  face,  she  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  circulate  the  news  that 
Mother  Antoinette  was  walking  in 
the  garden  with  an  American  soldier 
and  filling  his  arms  with  canna  flow¬ 
ers  and  sprigs  of  lemon  verbina. 

Mr.  Kalik  had  stretched  himself 
out  on  his  bed  for  a  few  moments 
of  rest.  The  brass  palang,  with  its 
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straw  mattress  and  dusty  patch- 
work  quilt  tugged  over  it,  protested 
in  a  mournful  tone  as  he  shifted  his 
weight  to  one  elbow  and  propped 
himself  to  look  out  the  window  at 
the  great  clouds  which  draped  the 
mountains  and  rolled  in  over  the 
land.  The  glass  pane,  scattered  over 
with  black  pin-points  of  soot,  looked 
like  a  strange  new  galaxy  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  dying  afternoon. 
He  started  as  he  caught  the  sound 
of  voices  at  his  door.  Getting  up 
he  drew  back  the  bolt  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  young  American  ser¬ 
geant.  With  him  was  the  pony 
chico  who  had  been  his  guide.  "You 
are  Mr.  Kalik?”  inquired  the  visi¬ 
tor.  And  before  the  old  man  could 
answer,  the  soldier  began  again.  "I 
came  for  a  rosary.  Mother  An¬ 
toinette  told  me  you  make  them." 

The  chico  stood  in  the  road  with 
his  pony.  Mr.  Kalik  bade  the  soldier 
enter,  shutting  the  door  again  after 
he  had  passed  through.  House 
found  himself  in  a  tight,  low- 
ceilinged  bed  chamber.  A  dresser 
pushed  against  the  opposite  wall  was 
bare  except  for  a  ratty  hairbrush  and 
a  cracked  looking  glass.  Apart  from 
the  bed  and  bureau  the  room  was 
devoid  of  furnishings.  Adjacent  to 
this  room  was  a  workshop  which  had 
been  improvised  by  shutting  off  a 
small  piazza  with  crate  boards.  Mr. 
Kalik  preceded  the  sergeant  into  the 
shop.  Before  them  stood  a  flat- 
topped  desk,  a  solid  piece,  yet  clut¬ 
tered  and  thick  with  dust.  Its  sole 
ornaments  were  a  perpetual  calendar 


neglected  since  February,  and  a 
silver  relief  of  Christ,  benevolent 
on  dark  stained  wood,  which  rested 
on  the  desk  as  a  paperweight  might, 
yet  reserved  from  that  function. 

A  key  was  turned  in  the  tight  lock 
of  the  yellow  cabinet  which  stood  by 
it  and  offered  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  otherwise  sombre  aspect  of  the 
room  and  the  nature  of  its  own  con¬ 
tents.  Opening  it  with  unsteady 
fingers  the  rosary  maker  laid  bare  a 
sizable  array  of  rosaries,  some  yet 
in  a  transitory  stage  of  their  meta¬ 
morphosis  from  secular  to  sacred  ob¬ 
ject.  The  walls  within  the  cabinet, 
and  even  the  inside  of  the  doors, 
with  hooks  placed  at  the  upper  part 
of  them,  were  hung  with  numerous 
rosaries.  No  two  were  alike.  Mr. 
Kalik  accounted  for  this  apologeti¬ 
cally  with  the  explanation  that  the 
medals  and  crucifixes  and  many  of 
the  glass  beads  formerly  came  to  him 
from  the  Rhineland.  Now  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  carving 
the  beads  from  wood,  bone,  and  fruit 
pits,  and  casting  the  medals  and  cru¬ 
cifixes  himself  in  lead.  Sergeant 
House  studied  the  rosaries  thought¬ 
fully  and  then  picked  up  one  which 
rested  on  the  shelf  before  him. 

The  glass  beads  were  sorely  mis¬ 
shapen  and  appeared  apologetic  for 
their  mere  being,  following  one  an¬ 
other  in  solemn  order  not  unlike  a 
group  of  lepers  leaving  a  community 
from  which  they  had  been  expelled. 
"Those  were  the  last  of  my  glass 
beads,"  interrupted  the  rosary  maker. 
"Those  were  all  I  had  left.”  Then 
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he  added  instructively,  "I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  refuses  the  thing  ugly 
in  appearance  if  it  is  willing  to  serve 
Him.”  Sergeant  House  suddenly 
knew  that  he  had  bought  himself  a 
rosary.  "Wait,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Ka- 
lik,  "the  ugly  rosary  at  least  shall 
have  a  beautiful  cross.”  And,  draw¬ 
ing  from  the  depths  of  his  vest 
pocket  the  little  gold  cross  he  had 
found  earlier  that  day,  he  joined  it 
to  the  rosary.  "It  does  not  have  a 
figure,”  he  mused  as  he  eyed  the 
result,  "yet  perhaps  God  will  forgive 
us  that.” 

The  old  man  asked  two  rupees 
for  his  work.  The  scandalous  deal¬ 
ers  at  the  market  would  have  taken 
his  product  from  him  for  less  and 
sold  it  for  many  times  as  much.  The 
sergeant  drew  five  silver  rupees  from 
his  pocket  and  placed  them  in  Mr. 
Kalik’s  hand-  The  rosary  maker 
blinked  in  amazement.  He  had  heard 
of  the  freedom  with  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  separated  from  their 
money  but  he  had  never  approved. 
He  stood  in  awkward  confusion 
wondering  whether  to  listen  to  his 
head  and  accept  or  to  his  heart  and 
refuse.  At  that  moment  the  sound 
of  a  soft  voice  was  borne  into  the 
room  from  outside,  and,  resolving 
his  hesitation  with  a  grateful  bow, 
Mr.  Kalik  abruptly  pocketed  the 
money  and  hurried  out  of  the  shop 
to  unbolt  the  door.  House  followed 
him  into  the  bed  chamber.  In  the 
flickering  light  a  young  lady  entered. 
She  was  handsomely  clad  in  a  pale 
blue  sari  bordered  with  broad  silver 


ribbon.  The  sergeant,  going  out 
toward  the  door,  passed  by  her  and 
she  turned  her  head  and  her  hand 
touched  the  broken  mirror  on  the 
bureau  as  though  she  would  look  in 
it.  Then  quickly  she  seemed  to  think 
better  of  this  and  drawing  her  hand 
away  she  turned  and  began  at  once 
to  address  herself  to  the  old  man  in 
Hindustani. 

The  chico  was  waiting  outside  for 
the  sergeant.  House  mounted  his 
pony  in  silence  and  pulled  at  the 
bridle  to  nudge  the  rapacious  animal 
away  from  the  grass  it  devoured  at 
the  roadside.  A  rickshaw  was  drawn 
up  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  a 
youthful  Moslem  sat  in  it,  face  im¬ 
mobile,  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  him.  Impatiently  he  flung 
away  a  half-burned  cigarette,  send¬ 
ing  a  shower  of  sparks  over  the  inno¬ 
cent  feet  of  the  coolie  who  stood 
between  the  shafts  of  his  vehicle. 
House  averted  his  eyes  in  disgust. 

"Who  was  that  girl  who  went 
in?”  House  queried  as  they  passed 
out  of  sight  of  the  dwelling.  "Oh, 
she!”  exclaimed  the  guide,  "she  is 
Ranudi,  his  daughter.”  Then  he 
added  in  dark  tones,  "she  has  ruined 
him.” 

A  moment  later  the  rickshaw  over¬ 
took  and  passed  them  on  the  trail. 
In  it  House  saw  the  girl  talking  and 
laughing  with  her  companion.  A 
gust  of  wind  sent  a  dark  rustle 
through  the  woods  and  the  sergeant 
urged  his  pony  forward.  Further 
down  the  road  the  rickshaw  had 
halted  and  the  coolie,  spurred  on  by 
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the  sharp  urgings  of  his  passengers, 
was  busily  engaged  in  spreading  out 
the  rain  apron.  As  House  passed 
close  to  the  vehicle  his  pony  shied 
back  from  the  crumbling  edge  of  the 
trail  and  he  glanced  down  at  the 
young  lady.  He  noticed  that  her 
hands  gripped  something  large  and 
gleaming.  In  the  still  air  he  chilled 
at  the  sound  of  five  silver  rupees 
clinking  methodically. 

Peering  into  the  broad  ruts  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  trail  and  the 
beginning  of  the  smooth  highway 
passing  through  the  town,  Miss  Brad¬ 
bury  felt  convinced  that  her  loss  was 
permanent.  She  assured  herself  that 
the  term  '‘fine-combed”  alone  would 
adequately  describe  the  thoroughness 
with  which  she  had  carried  out  her 
search.  The  afternoon  had  been 
wasted  and  dusk,  already  clinging 
to  the  uppermost  trees,  rushed  out 
from  its  daytime  closet  to  greet  the 
clouds  racing  in  with  bolder  and 
bolder  intention  over  the  earth. 
She  wondered  whether  it  would 
be  wiser  to  return  to  the  Mission 
at  once  or  to  give  her  afternoon 
some  additional  purpose  and  go  to 
the  bazaar  for  purchases.  The  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  missionary  won  her 
and  she  chose  the  latter  course.  With 
fresh  purpose  she  started  down  the 
highway.  To  one  side  stood  a  for¬ 
lorn  shop.  The  sign  above  the  door 
drew  her  attention,  ”M.  K.  Gupta, 
Dentist.  All  Teeth  Pulled  By  Hand. 
Guaranteed  No  Pain.”  She  shud¬ 
dered  at  this  and  as  a  chill  wind  be¬ 
set  her  she  instinctively  drew  her 


sweater  closer  about  her  shoulders. 
A  stately  English  lady,  accoutered 
in  the  accurate  appointments  of  the 
meticulous  horsewoman,  rode  past. 
She  bent  from  her  reserve  sufficiently 
to  exclaim  as  she  went  by,  "I  do 
think  it  will  rain.  Better  not  to  get 
caught  in  it,  you  know!”  Miss  Brad¬ 
bury  waved  her  hand  acknowledging 
her  good  intentions.  She  hurried 
past  the  white  dairy  shop  and  down 
the  abrupt  slope  which  led  from 
the  center  of  town  into  the  market¬ 
place. 

The  House  of  Loretto  looked 
down  on  the  little  shops  which  lay 
pressed  together  and  pulsing  with 
life  as  the  mists  sighed  through  the 
marketplace.  Then,  without  warn- 
ing,  great  gushes  of  rain  splattered 
down  into  the  garden  and  tore  the 
petals  from  the  trumpet  flowers  and 
split  the  leaves  of  the  verbina  plants. 
The  sky  was  ripped  assunder  as  a 
sudden  sword  of  lightning  slashed 
through  the  air  and  a  cannonade  of 
thunder  boomed  in  the  night. 
Mother  Antoinette  quickly  pulled 
down  the  window  of  the  music  room 
and  muttered  a  meaningful  prayer 
to  herself.  She  recollected  the  an¬ 
cient  legend  concerning  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Darjeeling.  At  such  times 
it  seemed  especially  fitting.  Tibetan 
monks  journeying  over  the  vast  Him¬ 
alayan  range  had  settled  in  this  spot, 
which  was  then  desolate  and  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  people  of  the  plains. 
Among  the  people  below,  the  legend 
grew  that  there,  at  the  monastery 
they  had  built,  the  monks  had  the 
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keeping  of  the  thunderbolts.  They 
knew  it  was  so,  for  had  they  not  seen 
the  lightning  coming  and  going  from 
that  place?  "Dorje  ling,”  they 
whispered  to  one  another,  "the  place 
of  the  thunderbolts!” 

Mother  Antoinette  was  about  to 
turn  away  from  the  window  when 
a  second  flash  illumined  the  sky  and 
silhouetted  for  her  the  drenched 
forms  of  a  man  and  a  woman  hud¬ 
dling  along  the  path  leading  up  from 
the  market  and  making  fleeting 
dashes  to  shelter  from  tree  to  tree. 
As  they  neared  the  door  of  the  con¬ 
vent  she  threw  it  open  and  ushered 
them  in.  Miss  Bradbury  and  Ser¬ 
geant  House  stood  dripping  and 
apologetic  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

A  sense  of  wrong  doing  gripped 
Mr.  Kalik.  His  daughter,  preferring 
the  blandishments  of  Satyendra 
Singh,  had  forsaken  his  house  and 
influence.  It  was  miserable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty 
to  his  only  child  and  he  felt  a  strong 
accusing  finger  directed  against  him. 
In  so  far  as  he  had  attempted  to 
reason  with  Ranudi  his  conscience 
was  at  rest.  Nevertheless,  he  sensed 
that  his  passivity,  his  appeasement, 
his  yielding  to  her  time  out  of  mind, 
contributed  to  her  present  shocking 
misbehavior.  There  was  no  longer 
any  use  in  assuring  himself  that  she 
would  recognize  and  repent  her 
fault.  She  came  to  him  only  when 
she  was  in  need  of  money  and  always 
his  paternal  affection  so  overrode  his 
good  intentions  that  he  turned  out 
his  pockets  for  her. 


Had  he  been  a  more  descerning 
man  when  Satyendra  Singh  first  came 
to  his  door,  he  might  have  perceived 
that  a  firebrand  was  being  touched 
to  his  household.  But  he  was  trust¬ 
ing;  he  had  a  genuine  belief  in  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  and  he  had  perceived  nothing. 

Singh  had  not  always  lived  in 
Darjeeling.  Before  coming  there  he 
had  lived  below  on  the  plains  and 
there,  it  was  rumored,  he  had  first 
become  tainted  with  his  Communis¬ 
tic  beliefs.  Imprisoned  for  driving 
a  cow  past  the  Kali  Temple  at  Dacca 
and  so  inciting  a  communal  riot,  he 
had  passed  his  time  reading  the 
works  of  M.  N.  Roy.  He  came  away 
from  them  as  ardent  a  disciple  of 
Marx  as  that  insidious  leader  of 
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India’s  Communists  himself.  Per¬ 
haps  Satyendra’s  prison  term  had  not 
been  occupied  with  writing  vast, 
erudite  volumes  of  corrupt  philoso¬ 
phy  as  had  the  master’s,  but  it  had 
engendered  in  him  a  concrete  desire 
to  foster  the  liberation  of  the  masses 
in  India — liberation  spelled  with  Red 
letters.  His  own  personal  liberation 
from  Dehra  Dun  Gaol  led  him  to 
Roy,  who  advised  him  that  his 
faith  might  best  be  illustrated  by 
forwarding  Communistic  endeavor 
in  the  frontier  provinces.  He  was  of 
no  consequence  and  Roy  was  not 
much  concerned  with  him.  "Still,” 
the  master  had  rationalized,  "every 
worker  is  useful  so  long  as  he 
furthers  our  work.” 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  bountiful  clime  among  India’s 
300,000  villages  than  Darjeeling.  Sat¬ 
yendra  directed  his  steps  thither 
with  the  twofold  intention  of  better¬ 
ing  his  jail-ridden  health  and  mold¬ 
ing  the  puttyish  masses  which  dwelt 
in  ox-like  contentment  on  the  Him¬ 
alayan  slopes  into  sharp  implements 
fitted  for  world  conquest.  M.  N. 
Roy  had  not  misjudged  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  would-be  disciple  but 
he  had  underestimated  his  energy. 
This  fiery  apostle  scourged  the  vil¬ 
lages  with  his  cries  for  an  awaken¬ 
ing.  But  the  people,  used  to  the 
even  more  exotic  manifestations  of 
the  monks  and  Sannysini  who 
swarmed  over  their  mountains, 
merely  listened  in  mild  astonishment 
to  this  new  type  of  Holy  Man.  While 
assenting  to  his  teachings  —  any¬ 


thing,  of  course,  was  all  right  so 
long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  their 
way  of  life  —  they  went  away  es¬ 
sentially  unaffected.  Surely  if  the 
Buddhist  priest  from  Dunda-la  who 
had  been  in  their  midst,  impressively 
equipped  with  saffron  robe  and  lac¬ 
quered  begging  bowl,  a  year  before, 
had  spoken  of  having  astrally  pro¬ 
jected  himself  to  the  summit  of  Ev¬ 
erest  every  morning  for  the  past  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  there  was 
nothing  spectacular  to  recommend  a 
man  who  merely  wanted  to  over¬ 
throw  the  gods  and  make  all  men 
rajahs.  Indeed,  the  prospect  was 
quite  drab  by  comparison.  Ah,  but 
if  he  had  offered  to  show  them  how 
to  manifest  themselves  astrally  at 
Everest.  Now  there  was  an  appeal¬ 
ing  thought!  Even  Mother  Antoin¬ 
ette  might  have  shown  interest  in 
this.  Goodness  knows,  there  wasn’t 
much  chance  of  her  seeing  Everest 
otherwise. 

But  when  Satyendra  Singh  first 
came  to  his  door  Mr.  Kalik  knew 
none  of  this.  He  saw  only  a  man 
who  affected  to  be  one  of  the  rov¬ 
ing  poor,  in  search  of  a  place  to  pass 
the  night.  But  Satyendra  came  with 
frequent  regularity  after  that  and 
Ranudi  seemed  to  lavish  more  at¬ 
tention  on  him  as  his  visits  multi¬ 
plied.  In  the  summer,  when  Mr. 
Kalik  at  last  learned  in  the  town  that 
Satyendra  Singh  was  a  man  of  evil 
purpose,  he  advised  him  that  he  must 
discontinue  his  visits.  Ranudi,  dis¬ 
puting  her  father’s  wishes,  went  to 
live  in  the  village.  People  shook 
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their  heads  when  Mr.  Kalik  went 
down  to  the  bazaar.  He  had  his 
sorrows.  But  such,  they  reasoned, 
were  the  common  burdens  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  His  heart  was  in  two  frag¬ 
ments  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  to  stitch  them  together. 

In  his  workshop  Mr.  Kalik  sought 
out  his  ancient  black  umbrella  which 
had  stood  in  the  corner  in  cobwebbed 
neglect  since  the  ending  of  the  rains 
the  previous  season.  Thrusting  it 
still  folded  under  his  arm  he  stepped 
grimly  into  his  bed  chamber.  He 
was  bent  on  seeing  Father  Mannix 
who  stayed  at  the  Archbishop’s  house 
on  the  hill  above  Loretto  Convent. 
He  wished  to  discover  where  his 
duty  lay. 

The  sky  bore  a  reproachful  look, 
he  thought,  as  he  emerged  into  the 
open.  "If  I  hurry,”  he  told  himself, 
"I  can  complete  my  journey  before 
the  heavens  unleash  their  fury.”  A 
pebble  lodged  in  one  of  his  chappels 
and  to  remove  it  he  paused  by  one 
of  the  low  stone  aqueducts  built  to 
carry  off  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
It  was  practical  if  primitive.  Much 
of  the  rain  inevitably  flooded  into 
the  highway  but  a  considerable 
amount  at  least  did  travel  this  route 
which  man,  supplementing  the  ac¬ 
commodations  of  nature,  had  pro¬ 
vided.  The  only  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fact  that  in  sudden  cloudbursts  the 
course  of  these  conductors  became 
so  choked  with  water  that  they  were 
not  able  to  handle  the  flow  sent 
deluging  into  them  from  above.  In 
such  cases  the  water  burst  out  of  its 


channel,  destroying  all  that  lay  be¬ 
fore  it.  Thus  the  trails  were  the 
constant  prey  of  the  water.  Through 
the  years  they  required  zealous  care 
to  prevent  the  wearing  effect  of  the 
rains  from  narrowing  them  beyond 
their  already  perilous  width.  Erosion 
was  ever  the  enemy  of  travel  in  the 
mountains.  As  landslides  carried  off 
the  first  crude  paths  the  roadways 
were  dug  back  further  and  further 
into  the  perpendicular  slopes  until  on 
one  side  they  stood  cringing  beneath 
a  great  wall  of  earth  while  on  the 
other  they  lay  bare  and  exposed,  thin 
brims  high  above  the  valleys. 

The  rosary  maker  had  gone  about 
half  his  distance  when  the  storm 
broke  over  his  head.  Fortunately,  he 
was  not  far  from  one  of  the  traveler’s 
shelters  which  the  Maharajah  of 
Coochbahar  had  caused  to  be  built 
along  the  trail.  With  a  sudden  burst 
of  energy  of  which  he  would  scarcely 
have  believed  himself  capable  Mr. 
Kalik,  in  the  briefest  possible  time, 
covered  the  distance  separating  him 
from  the  shelter.  His  refuge,  which 
was  not  more  than  a  few  square  feet 
of  shingled  roof  set  high  on  wood¬ 
en  posts,  had,  nevertheless,  been 
thoughtfully  provided  with  benches. 
He  shut  his  umbrella  and  seated  him¬ 
self.  It  was  apparent  to  the  old  man 
that  he  was  the  only  one  then  travel¬ 
ing  on  that  section  of  the  trail.  He 
had  the  shelter  quite  to  himself.  Be¬ 
low  he  could  see  the  trail  as  it  snaked 
down  the  slope.  Although  it  seemed 
that  one  retraced  steps  back  and 
forth  down  the  S’s  of  the  path,  it 
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had  been  found  that  this  construc¬ 
tion  actually  argued  for  the  quickest 
possible  descent  with  the  least  hard¬ 
ship.  Indeed,  it  had  been  the  prin¬ 
ciple  used  when  the  railroad  itself 
was  built. 

Dusk  and  sombre  skies  had  dark¬ 
ened  the  trail  somewhat,  but  if  the 
torrents  of  rain  racing  over  the 
ground  could  not  be  clearly  seen  it 
did  not  take  an  alert  imagination  to 
envisage  conditions  as  they  actually 
prevailed.  The  earth  was  a  vast 
greenhouse  windowed  with  water. 
At  times  even  the  thunder  itself 
could  barely  be  heard  against  the 
rushing  torrents  raging  over  the 
mountain.  Looking  sharply  for  some 
sign  of  life  around  him,  Mr.  Kalik 
suddenly  saw  emerge  from  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  on  the  farthest 
point  of  the  trail  twice  bent  before 
him,  the  sinister  form  of  the  large 
black  rickshaw  in  which  his  daughter 
and  Satyendra  Singh  had  departed. 
The  coolie  wagged  his  lantern  and 
barked  his  bell,  his  huge  bare  feet 
planting  themselves  one  after  the 
other  in  never  ending  succession  into 
the  yielding  mud  beneath  them.  All 
at  once  Mr.  Kalik’s  vision  was  taken 
from  this  scene  when  a  golden  stair 
of  lightning  flung  itself  through  the 
sky  over  his  head  and  vanished  again 
with  a  tremendous  roar  and  clamor 
somewhere  above.  Thunder  moaned 
in  the  air  around  him  and  suddenly 
his  breath  hushed  at  his  lips  as  he 
saw  high  over  him  an  ocean  of  water 
released  and  plunging  down  the 
mountain.  The  lightning  had  shat¬ 


tered  one  of  the  aqueducts  and 
spilled  out  its  waters.  Terrified,  he 
looked  down  at  the  party  below.  The 
coolie,  guessing  what  had  happened, 
had  dropped  the  poles  of  his  rick¬ 
shaw.  Fleetingly  Mr.  Kalik  beheld 
uplifted,  panic-stricken,  the  motion¬ 
less  face  of  his  daughter.  Her  escort 
tore  at  the  treacherous  folds  of  the 
rain  apron.  Cascades  of  water  burst 
across  the  trail  far  to  the  left  of  Mr. 
Kalik’s  shelter,  following  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  the  drainage  system, 
then  swept  to  the  next  trail  amassing 
an  aggregation  of  rocks  and  sand 
and  the  confused  elements  of  the 
mountain  slope.  A  shower  of  spray 
and  pebbles  reached  the  rickshaw. 
It  quivered  with  galvanic  alertness 
when  the  first  surge  of  water  struck 
it.  Then  the  fierce  tide  seized  it 
and  it  vanished  in  the  black  waters. 
With  blurred  vision  Mr.  Kalik  saw 
it  tossed  and  whipped  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  flood,  then  it  spun  over 
and  over  and  was  swept  careening 
and  leaping  in  the  heart  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  down  the  sprawling  moun¬ 
tainside. 

It  would  probably  amaze  the 
others  at  Felicity  House  when  Miss 
Bradbury  told  them  that  she  had 
spent  the  night  at  a  convent.  With¬ 
out  intending  this  effect  Miss  Brad¬ 
bury,  nevertheless,  knew  that  she 
would  look  for  it.  '‘Still,”  she  con¬ 
soled  herself,  “where  else  might  I 
have  stayed?”  The  storm  had  long 
since  exhausted  its  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  yet  the  rains  had  switched  to 
a  steady,  saturating  downpour  which 
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those  who  knew  the  mountains 
understood  would  last  until  dawn. 
Mother  Antoinette  sensed  the  dis¬ 
comfort  which  her  visitor  felt  and 
was  determined  to  dispel  it.  She 
eyed  Sergeant  House  thoughtfully. 
With  a  soldier’s  acquired  sense  of 
ease  he  had  adapted  himself  to  the 
situation.  She  wondered  if  she  could 
lessen  Miss  Bradbury’s  discomfort. 
If  she  had  reflected  on  it  she  would 
have  realized  that  she  herself  was 
vaguely  restless.  Personal  concern 
is  most  often  lessened  by  concern  for 
others. 

"Come!”  she  said  with  sudden 
inspiration.  And  in  the  still  night 
she  led  the  soldier  and  the  Protestant 
missionary  through  the  long  ■dormi¬ 
tories  which  housed  the  almost  or¬ 
phaned  children  of  those  Britishers 
who  worked  in  torrid  cities  or  re¬ 
mote  villages  where  they  could  not 
properly  raise  their  families.  In  the 
dim  light  they  paused  at  the  bedsides 
of  tow-headed  Bobby  and  auburn- 
tressed  Alice,  brighteyed  moppets  of 
the  daytime  hours  now  fast  asleep  in 
linen  snowy  as  their  innocence.  And 
there  was  six-year-old  Jerry,  whose 
parents  were  converts  and  who 
wanted  him  to  make  his  first  com¬ 
munion  in  "really  nice  surround¬ 
ings.”  He  had  a  head  cold,  and 
wasn’t  asleep.  "God  bless  you,”  he 
whispered  to  them  as  they  passed 
by  his  bed  in  the  dark. 

Realizing  her  guests  must  be  tired 
and  gradually  succumbing  herself 
to  the  compelling  beckonings  of 
slumber,  Mother  Antoinette  an¬ 


nounced  to  her  companions  that  they 
also  were  to  be  provided  with  places 
to  sleep.  Over  her  protestations 
Miss  Bradbury  was  given  a  bed  in 
the  summer  dormitory.  Sergeant 
House  made  himself  comfortable  on 
a  daybed  prepared  for  him  in  a  se¬ 
questered  corner  of  the  room  re¬ 
served  for  Father  Mannix  when  he 
came  to  the  convent  to  say  Mass. 

A  sharp  knock  on  his  door  sum¬ 
moned  the  sergeant  from  his  slum¬ 
bers  the  following  morning.  The 
soldier  must  become  accustomed  to 
awakening  in  unfamiliar  surround¬ 
ings,  yet  the  sergeant  was  at  first 
hard  put  to  tell  where  he  was.  Then 
it  suddenly  came  to  him  that  he  was 
at  the  convent.  Consulting  his  watch 
he  was  gratified  to  see  that  it  was 
just  six-thirty.  Emerging  from  his 
room  some  minutes  later  he  was 
joined  by  Mother  Antoinette,  who 
promptly  spirited  him  off  to  the 
chapel  for  Mass. 

In  spite  of  her  earnest  attempts 
to  be  cheering  Sergeant  House  could 
see  that  something  had  happened  to 
ruffle  the  virtually  imperturbable 
Mother  Antoinette.  Yet  she  prof¬ 
fered  no  explanation  and  as  they 
walked  from  the  chapel  to  the  dining 
room  their  conversation  gradually 
fell  away  to  silence.  Ensconced  and 
served  at  a  table  featuring  ripe  man¬ 
go  and  substantial  English  dishes  the 
sergeant  rapidly  began  to  brighten. 
Miss  Bradbury,  looking  prim  and 
alert,  and  well  rested,  showed  herself 

( Continued  on  Page  Sixty-two ) 
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High  in  the  aether  among  the  stars 
Some  giant  rushes  to  fight  with  Mars. 

The  sign  above  them  reads  "Munsingwear,” 

And  circling  around  the  glowing  pair, 

Gods  of  the  city  flash  and  flicker, 

Live  and  frolic  and  kiss  and  bicker. 

Here  a  woman,  a  warrior  queen, 

Shines  like  the  visions  that  saints  have  seen. 

She  hangs  suspended  above  the  walls, 

Inviting  the  nation  to  "Try  Pall  Malls." 

Another,  fairer,  and  yet  more  chaste, 

Brushes  her  teeth  with  "Finchley’s  Paste.” 

Giants  and  demi-gods  gaze  on  earth, 

Filling  the  night  with  their  mighty  mirth. 

Their  names  stand  traced  on  the  sable  skies, 

Revealed  for  a  moment  to  mortal  eyes: 

"Carson’s  Whiskey,"  "Gaston  —  Permume  ...” 

Above  the  buildings  their  figures  loom. 

Here  a  pirate  conceals  his  treasure. 

A  tape  rule  shows,  and  unwinds  to  measure  .  .  . 

The  years  of  man?  Some  mystic  numbers? 

(Paling  the  moon  a  dancer  rhumbas) 

A  mighty  merchant  weighs  the  stars, 

Heedless  of  endless  lines  of  cars 
Starting  and  shifting  across  the  sky; 

Goddesses  watch  while  the  Fords  go  by. 

Astronomers  in  gloomy  grottoes 
Ponder  the  strange  and  secret  mottoes: 

"Vote  for  Corona,"  "Schlitz’s  Beer,” 

"The  latest  Packard  — -  At  Last  —  it’s  Here!" 

Now  men  have  sought  God’s  holy  Will 
In  valleys,  lakes,  and  on  the  hill. 

The  day  will  come,  I  rather  fear 
(That  theater  beacon  says  it’s  here), 

When  men  will  seek  it  in  the  lines 
That  flash  and  glow  through  neon  signs. 

Oh,  gods  above  the  city’s  towers, 

Masters  of  strange  and  awful  powers, 

Ye  who  ride  on  the  nightly  gale, 

And  bring  us  the  news  of  Jordan’s  sale, 

Ye  sages  with  faces  of  living  fire, 

Flaming  above  us,  choir  on  choir, 

Answer  the  question  we  humans  pose: 

Why  is  salvation  in  Schafner’s  clothes? 

■ —  Robert  Tracy 
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A  GRIPPING  DRAMA  OF  THE  HIGH  SEA 


He  opened  one  eye  in  his  watery  bed, 

Brushed  a  soapy  white  hand  through  the  hair  of  his  head, 
Yawned  and  swallowed  a  bevy  of  fish, 

Before  settling  back  with  a  satisfied  swish. 


But  all  of  a  sudden  his  hair  wouldn’t  wave. 

His  damp  rolling  features  became  very  grave. 

And  like  a  poor  debtor  surrounded  by  bills 
The  high  sea  collapsed  looking  green  at  the  gills. 
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He  tossed  up  a  belch  that  split  clouds  into  sevens. 

He  shot  speckled  trout  flying  into  the  heavens. 

Coughing  and  cursing,  he  spluttered,  "That’s  gratitude. 
They  leave  their  old  fish  bones  behind  in  my  latitude!” 

Now  a  card  shark  had  warned  him  just  two  days  before: 
"Yes,  I  see  by  the  cards  if  you  swallow  one  more, 

You’ll  be  sick  as  a  sea  dog  with  bones  in  your  throat. 

I  say,  why  don’t  you  stay  on  a  diet  of  boat?” 


So  resolved  for  this  minute,  to  do  what  he  should, 

King  Nep  was  quite  careful  to  waive  even  wood. 

Soon  a  suitable  ship  though  the  sea  stuck  his  eyes  on, 

For  a  bright  merchant  vessel  just  broke  the  horizon. 

The  sun  washed  her  deck  to  see  how  she  beamed, 

And  the  wind  blew  against  her  to  watch  how  she  steamed. 


In  a  soapy  white  grin  the  sea  showed  his  teeth 
As  he  gobbled  that  merchant  and  sent  her  beneath. 

"Ye  gods,”  then  he  chortled,  "why,  this  is  a  steal, 
And  a  bright  merchant  vessel  makes  a  very  nice  meal.” 


Ah,  but  he  went  green  again  and  he  cursed,  "Holy  Zeus!” 
The  sun  hid  his  head  and  all  seaweed  burst  loose. 

The  high  sea  rose  up  again  quick  like  a  bunny, 

Rolled  over  and  over  as  if  it  were  funny, 


He  belched  and  he  coughed  until  blue  in  the  face, 

And  he  swore  a  blue  streak  —  a  much  blacker  disgrace. 
Then  fin’lly  he  cried,  "I’ll  be  blowed,  if  that  dish 
Ain’t  fifty-times-fifty  times  worse  than  my  fish!” 


Having  suffered  from  fish  bone  before  in  this  verse 
The  sea  found  that  hard-wooded  merchants  are  worse. 

Which  leaves  the  poor  reader  a  question  I  think  — 

How  is  it  that  many  good  merchants  still  sink? 

Well,  I  hope  you  won’t  think  it  too  very  much  flipper 
If  I  say  that  they  float  if  the  sea  likes  the  skipper. 

—  Ronald  Weyand 
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Some  say  a  tree  is  best  in  Spring, 
With  birds  and  leaves  and  all. 
And  others  love  the  scarlet  rags 
That  hang  from  trees  in  Fall. 


But  Winter  trees  are  clear  and  sharp, 

Their  leaves  lie  crisped  and  dry. 

They  leap  above  the  whitened  hills, 
Clean-limbed  against  the  sky. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE 

By  JAMES  G.  O’BRIEN 


It  was  almost  time  for  the  class 
to  end.  Four  of  the  students  had 
already  clapped  their  notebooks  shut. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
fidgeting  and  anticipatory  end-of- 
class  rustle  among  the  other  students. 
They  began  to  screw  the  tops  on  their 
fountain  pens,  look  at  their  wrist- 
watches,  and  fumble  underneath 
their  chairs  for  books  and  lunches. 

Mr.  Wade,  the  young,  balding 
Professor  of  Physics,  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  this.  He  had  been  lecturing 
on  what  he  considered  one  of  the 
most  engrossing  aspects  of  modern 
physics  —  Atomic  Fission  —  and 
there  was  still  time  for  one  more 
demonstration.  It  was,  he  felt,  the 
most  significant  demonstration  of  all. 

"Now  I  want  you- all  to  be  very 
quiet  during  this  demonstration,”  he 
said.  "You  are  going  to  witness 
the  working  of  what  I  like  to  call  the 
Alarm  Clock  of  Civilization”  —  he 
smiled  —  "the  Geiger  Counter.” 

His  assistant  placed  a  Geiger 
Counter  and  a  small,  lead-lined  box 
on  the  lecture  table. 

"A  Geiger  Counter,  as  many  of 
you  know,  is  a  device  which  detects 
the  presence  of  radioactivity.”  He 
held  up  the  Geiger  Counter  for  them 


to  see.  "There!  Looks  almost  like 
a  walkie-talkie,  doesn’t  it?  Useful 
thing  to  remember,  by  the  way. 
When  it  talks,  you  walk  —  in  the 
opposite  direction.” 

The  students  in  the  first  few  rows 
giggled. 

"We’ll  explain  its  workings  in 
next  class  —  haven’t  time  now  — 
but  we’ll  have  a  little  demonstration 
of  it  today,  before  the  bell  rings.” 

He  opened  the  small  box  his  as¬ 
sistant  had  placed  on  the  table  and 
took  out  a  chunk  of  green  glass 
about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist.  "Do 
you-all  see  this  piece  of  green  glass  ? 
I  picked  it  up  at  Almagordo,  New 
Mexico,  right  after  the  first  atom 
bomb  had  been  detonated  there.  I 
was  working  there  on  the  Manhattan 
Project,  you  know.”  Mr.  Wade  had 
not  been  in  the  service  during  the 
war,  and  he  liked  to  stress  the  fact 
that  he  had  worked  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atom  bomb. 

"This  green  glass  was  the  result 
of  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  atom 
bomb  fusing  the  desert  sands  of  Al¬ 
magordo.  Naturally,  it  is  radio¬ 
active,  so  we  keep  it  in  this  lead- 
lined  box  for  safety  reasons.  You 
men  in  the  front  row  needn’t  look  so 
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alarmed,  though.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  it  unless  you  are  exposed 
to  it  over  a  long  period  of  time.” 

The  men  in  the  front  row  looked 
visibly  relieved.  He  picked  up  the 
Geiger  Counter  again.  “Remember, 
be  quiet  —  very,  very,  quiet.  I  want 
everyone  in  the  room  to  hear  this. 
I  am  going  to  pass  the  Geiger  Coun¬ 
ter  over  this  piece  of  green  glass.  As 
I  do  so,  the  Geiger  Counteuwill  make 
the  clicking  noises  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  radioactivity.” 

The  room  hushed. 

Mr.  Wade  held  the  Geiger  Counter 
near  the  chunk  of  green  glass  and 
small,  distinct,  clicking  noises  could 
be  heard  clearly  throughout  the 
room.  Mr.  Wade  beamed.  Then 
the  bell  rang. 

As  the  last  of  the  students  filed 
out,  the  lab  assistant  started  to  clear 
away  the  equipment.  “You  want  me 
to  put  the  Geiger  Counter  and  that 
green  glass  away,  Mr.  Wade?”  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Wade  paused  in  the  act  of 
lighting  a  cigarette.  “No.  No, 
thanks.  Several  of  the  professors 
have  been  asking  to  see  one  of  these 
Geiger  Counters  so  I  think  I’ll  take 
this  one  down  to  the  faculty  room 
today  and  show  them  how  the  thing 
works.” 

At  this  moment,  the  students  were 
also  filing  out  of  Dr.  Houton’s  Ge¬ 
ology  class.  Doctor  Houton  was 
carefully  putting  the  different  rock 
specimens  back  in  their  cases,  prior 
to  leaving  the  room.  He  was  a 
heavy-set,  red-faced  man  in  his  mid¬ 


forties.  His  greatest  interest  in  life 
was  archaeology. 

Before  the  war  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  spend  his  vacations  in  the 
Near  East,  happily  digging  in  the 
ruins  of  some  long-dead  civilization. 
He  had  tried  steadily,  in  the  two 
years  since  the  war’s  end,  to  obtain 
a  visa  for  travel  in  the  Near  East. 
He  had  been  refused  just  as  steadily. 
Political  conditions  were  very  un¬ 
settled  there,  they  had  informed  him. 

Before  he  left,  he  took  a  speci¬ 
men  from  a  wall  case  and  tucked  it 
under  his  arm.  He  occasionally  took 
rock  specimens  that  had  what  he 
considered  interesting  stories  behind 
them  and  showed  them  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  faculty  room. 

He  eased  his  bulk  into  a  faculty 
room  armchair  and  nodded  his  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  professors  of  Biology  and 
Chemistry.  Then  he  took  the  speci¬ 
men  out  of  its  case  and  placed  it  on 
the  table.  “One  of  my  favorites,” 
he  grinned.  “Came  across  it  while 
I  was  excavating  some  ruins  over  in 
Syria.  Just  before  the  war,  it  was.” 

The  Professor  of  Biology  and  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  exchanged 
short  glances. 

“Funny  country  we  were  in,  too.” 
Dr.  Houton  lit  his  pipe  and  took  a 
few  short  puffs.  “Mountainous 
enough,  but  all  the  mountains  were 
brown  and  naked.  No  vegetation 
on  them  at  all;  almost  like  the  moun¬ 
tains  you  see  in  Nevada  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  One  night  a  terrific  cloud¬ 
burst  came  along,  almost  washed  out 
our  base  camp  completely.  You  see, 
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we  were  camped  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  those  dry  mountain  gullies  and  it 
overflowed  its  banks  as  a  wall  of 
water  washed  down  from  those 
mountains.  All  of  us  had  to  scramble 
for  high  ground.  Next  day,  I  went 
down  to  that  gully  again,  looking 
for  some  camp  utensils  that  had  been 
washed  away.  The  gully  was  dry 
by  then,  and  I  spotted  this”  —  he 
pointed  at  the  rock  on  the  table  — 
'gleaming  down  there.  Here’s  the 
strange  part  of  it.  That  rock  speci¬ 
men  on  the  table  was  mixed  up  with 
fragments  of  several  human  skele¬ 
tons.  All  of  the  bones  were  severely 
charred,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected 
to  a  terrific  heat.  Back  in  the  States, 
I  showed  those  bones  to  several  of 
our  top-flight  archaeologists.  They 
all  agreed,  with  me,  that  those  bones 
were  better  than  a  million  years  old. 
Those  skeletal  remains  were  the  best 
find  I  made  during  the  whole  trip 
and  I  found  them  all  because  of  that 
rock  there.”  Dr.  Houton  paused  im¬ 
pressively,  and  applied  another 
match  to  his  pipe. 

Exhaling  great  clouds  of  smoke, 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Wade 
coming  into  the  room.  "Morning, 
Wade,”  he  boomed,  "what’s  that 
you’ve  got  underneath  your  arm 
there?” 

"It’s  a  Geiger  Counter,  doctor. 
Some  of  the  professors  have  been 
asking  to  see  one,  so  I  thought  I’d 
bring  it  down  this  period  and  show 
them  how  it  works.”  Mr.  Wade 
cleared  his  throat  a  trifle  apologeti¬ 
cally. 


"Well,  by  all  means,”  Dr.  Hou¬ 
ton  waved  his  arm  in  a  sweeping 
gesture,  "go  right  ahead  and  show 
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Mr.  Wade  then  began  to  explain 
hurriedly  the  properties  of  the  Geiger 
Counter  and  the  piece  of  green  glass 
from  Almagordo;  not  so  hurriedly, 
however,  that  he  failed  to  refer  to 
the  Geiger  Counter  as  the  Alarm 
Clock  of  Civilization.  He  thought 
it  a  rather  neat  phrase,  and  was 
proud  of  it. 

Quickly,  he  laid  the  Geiger  Coun¬ 
ter  on  the  table.  Then  he  opened 
the  lead-lined  box,  took  out  the  piece 
of  green  glass,  and  placed  it  also  on 
the  table.  At  that  moment,  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  specimen  of 
rock  from  Syria  which  Dr.  Houton 
had  placed  on  the  table  and  he  stood 
motionless,  staring  at  it.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  others  in  the  room 
saw  Mr.  Wade’s  piece  of  green  glass 
on  the  table  with  Dr.  Houton’s 
gleaming  specimen  from  Syria,  and 
they  sat,  without  stirring  or  speak¬ 
ing,  in  their  chairs.  For  the  two 
pieces  v/ere  identical  in  form,  color, 
and  structure.  There  was  no  visible 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Wade  was  the  first  one  to 
move.  Wordlessly,  he  picked  up  the 
specimen  of  rock  from  the  Syrian 
stream  bed  and  placed  it  on  the  far 
corner  of  the  table.  Then,  hesitating 
only  once,  he  passed  the  Geiger 
Counter  over  it.  In  the  strange, 
deathly  quiet  of  the  room,  the  click¬ 
ing  of  the  Geiger  Counter  could  be 
heard  quite  clearly. 


Brown,  brittle  leaves  veined  deep  with  October, 
Lie  upon  the  fluid  night,  unrustlingly, 

To  hear  the  light-foot  spectre,  the  heavy  song 
Stir  slowly  in  the  narrow  canyon  of  their  night. 
It  is  not  of  consequence  to  know 
If  wind  or  water  circles  in  the  time; 

For  reverential  neon  casts  the  aura, 

And  emerald  is  the  last,  the  regal  gown. 

Thin  are  the  rivers  of  the  sun  these  days  — 
Trout-colored,  though,  as  if  a  carnival 
Were  in  the  sky  —  and  violent  fever 
Burns  upon  the  leaf  before  desire 
Crinkles  in  the  blood-root  hour. 

Thick  in  the  ragweed  rain 
The  sky  has  lipped  and  swallowed 
In  lonely  gasp  its  athletic  blueness 
Till  its  plight  has  loosed 
A  lightning-terror  whisper  on  the  crust 
Of  multi-varied  Calvaries. 

Already,  as  the  dawn  divides 

The  gray  Gethsemane  of  branchy  veins, 

A  kiss  has  turned  to  cudgel. 


Bernard  Driscoll 
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Xt  had  always  been  a  lovely  city 
— my  city.  From  the  high  bridge  over 
the  Amstel  River  I  could  look  over 
the  whole  city  of  Amsterdam. 
Church  spires  fingered  their  way 
heavenward;  to  me  they  always 
seemed  like  shepherds  of  the  city, 
with  all  the  other  buildings  nuzzling 
at  their  feet.  Down  by  the  wharves, 
I  could  see  a  forest  of  masts  from 
the  fishing  smacks.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  often  watched  men  scoop¬ 
ing  the  silvery,  wriggling  catch  into 
barrels,  to  be  shipped  off  to  the 
waiting  millions  of  Europe. 

Yes,  Amsterdam  was  my  city,  my 
home.  To  me  it  was  the  finest  city 
in  all  Holland,  the  finest  city  in  all 
Europe.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
met  Aaron  Kronfeld.  I  was  four¬ 
teen  the  day  I  climbed  the  long 
dark  flight  of  stairs  to  his  second- 
story  lodgings.  I  introduced  myself, 
and  presented  the  letter  my  father 
had  written  him  before  he  died. 
He  shuffled  to  the  lamp  and  ad¬ 
justed  his  black-rimmed  glasses.  In 
the  dim  light  I  could  make  out  his 
full  black  beard,  tinged  with  gray, 
his  sunken  eyesockets,  and  the  ortho¬ 
dox  skull  cap  perched  squarely  on 


his  head.  He  folded  the  letter, 
motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  sat 
down  wearily  across  the  room  from 
me. 

"So  you  want  to  be  a  diamond 
cutter,  my  son.  It  is  an  exacting 
profession.  It  allows  no  second- 
bests.  Do  you  think  that  you  have 
the  patience  to  give  up  years  of 
your  life  to  learn?" 

"I  shall  fill  my  father’s  shoes,  I 
know  it,  sir,"  I  stumbled  excitedly. 

"Very  well  my  son,  you  shall 
have  your  chance." 

It  was  as  simple  as  that.  Aaron 
Kronfeld  took  me  into  his  house  as 
if  I  had  been  his  own  son.  For 
ten  years  he  guided  me  as  a  surgeon 
guides  an  interne.  He  taught  me 
mathematics,  geometry,  gemology, 
and  chemistry.  He  paid  for  my  tu¬ 
ition  at  school,  clothed  me,  fed  me. 
But  more  than  that,  he  imparted  to 
me  some  of  the  marvellous  wisdom 
he  had  gained  in  over  seventy-five 
years  on  this  earth.  He  taught  me 
to  think,  to  make  my  own  decisions; 
he  molded  me  until  I  was  no 
longer  afraid  or  timid.  But  what 
was  most  important  to  me  was  that 
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he  had  loved  me.  Oh,  no,  he  was 
not  given  to  any  expression  or  emo¬ 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
sombre  and  rather  melancholy  man. 
But  I  knew  by  the  way  he  would 
button  my  collar  and  wrap  a  good 
warm  sc^rf  around  me  when  he 
sent  me  to  school,  that  he  was  proud 
of  me.  I  could  sense  it  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Days  as  we  walked  through 
the  streets  to  temple.  He  would 
always  straighten  his  habitual  stoop 
a  bit  and  quicken  his  step  to  keep 
up  with  mine. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  began  to  real¬ 
ize  my  father’s  wisdom  in  sending 
me  to  a  man  like  Aaron  Kronfeld. 
My  teacher  was  the  best  of  the 
Jewish  master-diamond  cutters  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  patriarch  of  the 
closely-knit  father-to-son  guild  of 
which  some  day  I  would  be  a 
member. 

Our  world  was  completely  filled. 
Days  were  too  busy  for  us  to  trifle 
with  the  outside  world.  Aaron 
Kronfeld  and  I  worked  together,  ate 
together,  slept  together,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  small  circle  of  the 
cutters  and  apprentices  at  the  shop, 
our  lives  shut  out  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been 
another  planet. 

But  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to¬ 
gether,  the  world  which  we  had 
so  effectually  dismissed,  for  which 
we  had  no  interest  whatsoever,  sud¬ 
denly  vaulted  into  our  lives,  as 
totally  as  we  had  heretofore  ex¬ 
cluded  it. 


It  had  been  a  typical  warm  May 
morning,  the  sun  shimmering  on 
the  pools  of  water  in  the  streets. 
We  were  in  the  shop,  setting  up 
an  uncut  stone  for  measurement.  I 
was  making  the  preliminary  sketch 
of  the  stone  when  from  afar  I  heard 
a  dull  hum,  growing  louder  as  I 
drew.  I  looked  up  at  Aaron,  who, 
with  his  eyeglass  over  his  sunken 
eyesocket,  was  peering  at  the  gem 
he  held  in  his  bony  hand.  The  hum 
grew  louder  and  louder,  and  then 
it  came  .  .  .  Aaron  dropped  the  dia¬ 
mond  on  the  table,  lifted  his  out¬ 
stretched  hands  and  mumbled  a 
prayer.  Quickly  I  led  him  to  the 
cellar,  where  we  stayed  until  it  was 
quiet  and  the  explosions  had 
stopped. 

We  groped  our  way  up  the  cellar 
stairs  to  the  street,  Aaron  leaning 
heavily  on  my  arm.  When  we 
opened  the  door  to  the  street,  the 
acrid  fumes  of  the  bombs  mingled 
with  the  smell  of  burning  timbers, 
made  me  cover  my  nose  in  disgust. 

We  picked  our  way  through  the 
rubble-strewn  streets  towards  our 
lodgings.  Aaron  said  nothing.  I 
gazed  at  the  city  I  had  loved  so 
dearly.  The  bridge  no  longer 
spanned  the  Amstel;  the  forest  of 
masts  looked  desolate,  like  a  stand 
of  charred  timber  after  a  forest  fire. 
Many  buildings  no  longer  nuzzled 
against  their  shepherds.  There  were 
few  sheep  left,  and  fewer  shepherds. 

There  was  little  we  could  do  but 
wait  for  what  we  knew  must  surely 
come.  A  few  days  later,  when  I 
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heard  the  heavy  boots  at  the  door, 
I  knew  it  had  come.  As  I  opened 
the  door  four  soldiers  rushed  past 
me  and  made  a  quick  search  of  the 
room.  Then  the  leader  came  in. 

"You  are  Aaron  Kronfeld  and 
Simon  Mandel?"  he  demanded 
curtly. 

Aaron  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
noticed  that  he  stood  almost  erect. 

"Permit  me  to  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Captain  Walter  Frohmann, 
German  Army  Intelligence.  I  have 
been  instructed  to  conduct  you  im¬ 
mediately  to  my  superior,  Colonel 
Bausch." 

Aaron  threw  a  black  mantle  over 
his  shoulders,  and  between  the  four 
soldiers  we  trudged  down  the  long 
flight  of  dark  stairs.  Outside,  a 
carryall  took  us  to  headquarters,  set 
up  in  the  famous  Townhall.  The 
captain  shunted  us  through  the  outer 
offices  directly  to  Colonel  Bausch, 
saluted  and  disappeared. 

When  we  were  alone,  the  colonel 
addressed  himself  to  Aaron.  He 
was  a  red-faced  man  of  about  fifty, 
with  the  flush  of  color  extending 
high  up  his  forehead  to  his  reced¬ 
ing  hairline.  As  I  listened,  his  eyes 
told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
men  I  had  ever  met  who  could 
match  Aaron’s  stoicism.  He  spoke 
with  the  calm,  methodical  monotone 
of  one  accustomed  to  giving  orders 
for  many  years.  But  it  was  in  his 
eyes  that  you  could  see  the  cold, 
emotionless  stare  —  the  inevitable 


result  of  being  an  army  man  for  so 
long.  Unconsciously,  I  wondered 
if  he  had  ever  known  the  mollifying 
love  of  God  or  woman. 

He  minced  few  words  getting  to 
the  point. 

"Herr  Kronfeld,  you  have  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest 
diamond  cutters  in  Amsterdam,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  you  are  of 
value  to  us.  Our  agents  in  South 
Africa  have,  shall  we  say,  procured 
one  of  the  largest  uncut  diamonds 
found  there  in  many  years.  This 
diamond  is  now  being  flown  here 
from  Berlin,  and  tomorrow  you  will 
cut  it  according  to  the  specifications 
our  experts  have  ordered.  If  you 
perform  the  task  correctly,  you  and 
your  protege  will  be  given  safe  con¬ 
duct  into  any  part  of  Europe  you 
wish  to  go.  If  you  fail,  the  special 
status  you  now  enjoy  because  of 
your  skilled  profession  and  your 
value  to  us  will  be  rescinded,  and 
the  other  Jews  in  Amsterdam  will 
pay  for  your  carelessness.  Need  I 
say  more?" 

His  voice  stopped  short;  the  con¬ 
versation  was  over.  Guards  came 
in  and  took  us  to  a  modestly  fur¬ 
nished  room,  which,  except  for  the 
barred  windows,  bore  no  reminder 
of  being  a  prison. 

Aaron  had  thrown  off  his  mantle, 
and,  with  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  paced  the  room.  The  decision 
he  had  to  make  must  have  drawn 
revulsion  from  the  very  marrow  of 
his  being.  Yet  back  and  forth  he 
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walked.  And  for  all  the  years  of 
our  friendship,  I  could  not  share 
his  burden;  I  could  not  bear  with 
my  strong  back  the  pain  and  sorrow 
that  now  arched  his  feeble  shoul¬ 
ders.  My  own  helplessness  gave  me 
an  empty  hollowness  in  my  stomach. 

He  continued  his  pensive  pacing, 
slowly,  intently,  measuring  each  step 
as  completely  lost  in  thought  as  if 
he  had  been  miles  away.  The 
moodiness  of  his  deliberation  per¬ 
vaded  the  room.  As  I  watched,  I 
noticed  him  jut  his  head  forward 
as  his  mind  assented  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  thought,  then  erase  it  with 
a  wrinkling  of  his  brow. 

He  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks, 
and  his  sunken  eyes  bore  hauntingly 
into  mine.  The  old  glint  of  pride 
was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
fearful,  terrifying  trance  of  despair. 
Glassily  he  stared,  not  at  me,  but 
through  me.  His  mind  must  have 
been  a  maelstrom  of  thought. 
Slowly  he  gave  voice  to  the  turbid 
rumblings  in  his  brain. 

"Simon,  my  son,  you  see  early  in 
your  life  what  I  see  for  the  first 
time,  only  at  the  close  of  mine  — 
the  ways  of  men  gone  mad  for  the 
want  of  power  and  wealth.  This  at 
least  I  had  hoped  to  spare  you.” 

The  bells  of  the  towers  of  the 
Townhall  above  us  pealed  hour 
after  hour  —  I  lost  all  conception 
of  time.  Aaron  sat  in  a  stuffed 
leather  chair,  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands.  In  the  long  hours  that 
passed  so  silently,  he  must  have 


turned  the  enigma  over  and  over  a 
hundred  times.  My  heart  twinged 
with  pity  for  him,  and  I  thanked 
God  that  the  decision  was  not  mine 
to  make. 

* 

Morning  came  cold  and  gray,  a 
chill  dampness  blowing  in  from  the 
sea.  Promptly  at  eight,  Colonel 
Bausch  and  two  aides  came  for  us. 
They  took  us  to  our  own  shop,  which 
was  now  guarded  by  grim  soldiers. 
We  waited  only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  officers  brought  in  the  stone, 
handed  it  to  the  colonel,  and  left. 
Methodically,  he  took  it  from  its 
case  and  set  it  on  the  bench  in  front 
of  Aaron.  Turning  to  him,  he  droned 
out  his  orders,  a  frankly  overbear¬ 
ing  tone  in  his  voice:  "You  had  bet¬ 
ter  make  these  measurements  as 
carefully  as  you  have  ever  made  any 
in  your  life,  or  you  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  measure  another  stone.” 
With  that  he  drew  a  cigarette,  and 
began  blowing  long  plumes  of  smoke 
abstractedly  out  the  window. 

Aaron  Said  nothing,  reached  for 
his  magnifying  glass,  and  began 
studying  the  stone.  I  dared  not  think 
what  went  on  in  his  brain.  All  I 
could  think  of  was  the  diamond  he 
held  in  his  hand.  It  was  certainly 
beautiful:  clear,  with  shimmering 
needles  of  blue,  yellow,  and  orange 
dancing  within  it.  My  eyes  must 
have  danced,  too,  as  all  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  gems  that  could  be  cut  from  it 
flashed  before  my  mind.  Brooches, 
bracelets,  diadems,  necklaces  —  it 
would  bring  a  fortune,  and,  cut  only 
as  Aaron  could  cut  it,  it  would  bring 
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a  fabulous  price  —  a  fabulous  price 
that  would  ....  My  mind  could 
bear  to  think  no  longer. 

Aaron  must  certainly  have  been 
aware  of  what  hung  in  the  balance, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  making  his  cal¬ 
culations  more  deliberately  than 
usual.  At  last,  when  he  had  finished, 
he  turned  to  the  colonel,  and  asked 
for  the  instructions  the  German  ex¬ 
perts  had  sent  along  with  the  stone. 
He  scanned  the  sheet  hurriedly,  then 
calmly  set  it  aside  on  the  bench.  By 
this  time  the  colonel  was  no  longer 
contentedly  smoking,  but  had  be¬ 
come  an  intensely  interested  spec¬ 
tator.  He  plied  Aaron  with  ques¬ 
tions  on  all  phases  of  diamonds, 
from  mining  to  cutting  to  selling. 
He  seemed  fascinated  that  so  much 
wealth  could  be  concentrated  into  a 
stone  the  size  of  a  small  plum.  His 
heretofore  boring  task  of  getting  a 
stone  cut  had  plainly  become  infi¬ 
nitely  more  interesting  than  he  had 
expected,  and  he  became  as  absorbed 
as  Aaron  and  I. 

Up  to  this  time  Aaron  had  given 
not  the  slightest  hint  as  to  how  he 
would  cut  the  diamond.  The  haunt¬ 
ing  experience  of  the  night  before 
had  left  me  feeling  that  he  was  not 
sure  himself  what  he  would  do.  For 
my  part,  I  could  not  have  tried  to 
influence  him  one  way  or  the  other, 
even  if  my  own  mind  had  known 
which  way  to  turn.  I  could  only 
trust  to  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment 
to  take  the  better  way. 

But  as  the  three  of  us  were 
grouped  around  the  stone,  we  heard 


in  the  background  the  blatant  wail 
of  air  raid  sirens.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  none  of  us  had  expected,  and 
the  shock  of  English  bombers  finish¬ 
ing  the  destruction  German  bombers 
had  started  only  a  few  days  before 
had  never  occurred  to  any  of  us.  We 
could  hear  no  bombers  yet,  and 
merely  stood  there  listening  for  what 
seemed  an  eternity.  "Do  you  want 
to  continue,  or  do  you  wish  to  seek 
shelter,  Herr  Kronfeld?”  asked  the 
colonel. 

Aaron  looked  at  him  with  the 
same  unperturbed  calm,  and  said 
hollowly:  "Shelter  from  what  —  the 
bombs  or  you?  No,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  get  it  over.” 

The  steely  sharpness  of  Aaron’s 
remark  punctured  the  armor  of  the 
colonel’s  reserve.  A  slight  wince 
passed  over  his  face,  but  the  ever¬ 
present  hauteur  was  back  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

"Your  arrogance  is  highly  dis¬ 
tasteful,  Herr  K  r  o  n  f  e  1  d,”  h  e 
snapped.  "Keep  your  ironies  to 
yourself  and  concentrate  on  your 
task.” 

At  first  sight  of  the  approaching 
bombers  the  colonel  issued  precau¬ 
tionary  orders  to  the  guards  outside 
the  door,  and  quickly  returned  to 
our  workbench. 

It  was  Aaron  who  spoke.  "I 
think  we  are  ready  now,  Simon  — 
the  mallet,  please.”  I  sensed  now 
that  a  note  of  conviction  had  crept 
into  his  voice,  and  from  my  long 
years  of  observing  his  habits,  I  knew 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  "You 
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see,  colonel,  to  cleave  the  stone  the 
way  you  want  takes  only  a  single 
blow.”  He  laid  the  blade  of  his 
chisel  on  a  tiny  ridge  in  the  center 
of  the  gem. 

Colonel  Bausch  was  thinking  fast, 
and  reasoned  aloud:  "But  if  you  hold 
your  chisel  so  high  on  the  stone, 
won’t  that  split  the  diamond,  and 
ruin  it?  Need  I  remind  you  of  the 
terms  of  our  proposition,  or  of  the 
consequences  thereof?  I  warn  you, 
your  fellow-Jews  will  fare  quite 
badly  if  you  try  to  trick  me.” 

Aaron’s  coolness  continued  to 
amaze  me.  "Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the 
consequences,”  he  mumbled,  "but  as 
I  was  about  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
chisel  is  cleaving  with  the  grain,  we 
will  separate  that  useless  protuber¬ 
ance  from  the  part  we  shall  use  for 
the  main  stone.”  The  colonel  nodded 
his  ,  approval.  Outside,  the  first 
bombs  were  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  explosions  jarred  the  room.  I 
glanced  furtively  first  at  Aaron,  and 
then  at  the  colonel.  The  eyes  of 
each  were  glued  to  the  gleaming 
edge  of  the  mallet  resting  on  the  nar¬ 
row  ridge  of  the  stone.  Aaron’s 
face  seemed  more  gaunt  and  sunken 
than  usual.  I  noticed  how  blanched 
his  fingers  were,  as  if  the  blood  had 
fled  the  scene  to  see  what  the  hands 
alone  would  do.  On  the  colonel’s 
face  a  bright  shine  of  sweat  had  ap¬ 
peared,  and  tiny  droplets  of  oil  had 
oozed  from  the  pores  of  his  fleshy 
nose. 

Aaron’s  monotone  droned  on: 


"All  we  have  to  do  is  tap  it  gently 
along  the  grain,  carefully,  ever  so 
carefully.”  His  mallet  practiced  a 
few  times,  barely  touching  the  handle 
of  the  chisel.  "As  long  as  we  cleave 
with  the  grain,  everything  will  be 
fine,  colonel,  but  once  we  turn  the 
angle  of  the  chisel’s  blade  like  this, 
and  smash  it  along  the  secondary 
vein,  your  stone  is  ruined.”  His 
mallet  smashed  viciously  at  the 
chisel,  and  the  stone  broke  sharply 
into  three  jagged  pieces.  Aaron 
tossed  the  mallet  and  chisel  down 
on  the  bench. 

The  glistening  on  the  colonel’s 
face  now  reflected  only  the  horror 
of  complete  surprise.  His  dry  lips 
parted  slowly.  He  stood  there 
abashed,  his  hands  clutching  weakly 
at  the  bench.  His  open  mouth  and 
blank  stare  made  him  look  a  trifle 
silly.  He  must  have  felt  his  long 
years  of  army  discipline  come  crash¬ 
ing  down  on  him,  crushing  his  spirit. 
For  a  long  moment  the  patriarch 
and  the  officer  merely  stared  at  each 
other.  The  colonel  glared  first  at 
the  three  ruined  stones,  and  then 
at  Aaron.  He  choked,  the  dull  venom 
of  his  hate  gagging  the  curses  in  his 
throat.  Outside  the  bombs  burst 
closer  and  closer.  Guards  appeared 
from  nowhere  to  lead  Aaron  and  me 
away.  I  turned  toward  the  door  to 
leave.  A  shattering  explosion  jarred 
the  plaster  from  the  ceiling  —  be¬ 
hind  me  the  window  glass  tinkled 
into  smithereens. 


MUSICAL: 

SERIOUS  and  SOLID 


By  WILLIAM  H.  COSS,  Jr. 


Now  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
has  come  out  of  its  summer  hiber¬ 
nation  in  the  Berkshires,  and  " Sun¬ 
day  Afternoon  at  Four-Thirty,” 
under  the  baton  of  Arthur  Fiedler, 
is  under  way,  the  best  in  classical 
music  is  once  more  available  in 
Boston. 

’'Sunday  Afternoon  at  Four- 
Thirty”  continues  to  offer  a  varied 
program  of  classical  and  semi- 
classical  music  each  Sunday.  The 
first  half  of  the  program  is  broad¬ 
cast  and,  after  a  short  intermission, 
there  is  another  half-hour  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  studio  audience  only. 
This  is  certainly  the  best  Sunday 
afternoon  radio  entertainment. 

Good  popular  music  and  good  jazz 
has  been,  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  at  a  premium  in  Boston. 
Jazz  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
Savoy,  or  to  infrequent  sessions  at 
Jordan  or  Symphony  Halls.  These 
sessions,  strangely  enough,  usually 
consist  of  the  worst  in  jazz;  either 
the  traditional  "Dixieland,”  or, 
worse  still,  the  radical  modernism 
of  be-bop.  An  occasional  Duke  El¬ 
lington  concert  is  one  of  the  few 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 


The  Savoy,  located  on  Huntington 
Avenue  near  Columbus  Avenue,  con¬ 
tinues  its  policy  of  presenting  small 
combos,  usually  for  six-week  en¬ 
gagements.  Lately,  Henry  "Red” 
Allen  and  his  group,  featuring  J.  C. 
Higgenbottom  on  trombone,  have 
been  holding  forth  nightly  and 
mightily. 

"Pops”  Whiteman,  the  so-called 
"King  of  Jazz,”  broadcasts  one  hour 
daily  from  3:30  over  ABC,  selling 
five  and  one-half  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  commercial  time  per  year. 

The  show  is  aimed  at  the  house¬ 
wives,  and  as  such  it  is  hardly 
worth  listening  to.  It  features  all 
types  of  music  and  forms  a  sort  of 
musical  patchwork  quilt.  Listening 
to  a  "Southern  Symphony,”  followed 
by  "Swing  and  Sway”  with  Sammy 
Kaye  and  "Blowing  Up  a  Racket” 
with  Illinois  Jacquet,  and  even 
some  light  classics,  separated  only 
by  Whiteman-rendered  commercials, 
which  will  probably  render  you 
speechless,  is  bound  to  drive  all  but 
the  "Hit  Parade”  fans  out  of  their 
minds. 

The  Tommy  Dorsey  Show,  from 
seven  to  eight  each  night  over 
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WHDH,  is  not  much  better.  True, 
the  commercials  are  fewer  and 
farther  between,  but  Dorsey  exhibits 
some  horrible  taste  in  the  music  he 
picks  to  play.  His  taste  runs  from 
the  extra-loud  circus  bands,  one  of 
which  he  commands,  to  the  most  in¬ 
sipid  of  the  gooey  ballads.  Not  only 
is  his  taste  in  music  lamentable,  but 
his  constant  allusions  to  his  hatred 
of  his  brother  are  disgusting.  If 
you  must  choose  between  Whiteman 
and  Dorsey,  Dorsey  is  the  better  by 
far.  In  fact,  he  is  twice  as  good,  but 
two  times  zero  is  still  zero. 

RECORD  SESSION 

Victor  20-2374 
Tex  Beneke 

"Body  and  Soul,”  except  for  the 
violin  section,  is  very  reminiscent  of 
the  old  Miller  band,  with  shaded 
brass  and  lead  clarinet  in  the  reed 
section.  Tex’s  solo  is  short,  sub¬ 
dued  and  adequate.  The  reverse  is 
"Stormy  Weather,”  with  another 
Miller-like  arrangement.  Miller  fans 
will  probably  like  this  coupling  very 
much;  however,  without  Jerry  Gray 
arranging,  the  violins  seem  very 
much  out  of  place. 

Columbia  36156  (reissue) 

Bix  Biederbecke 

This  repressing  of  "Jazz  Me  Blues” 
and  "At  the  Jazz  Band  Ball”  re¬ 
affirms  the  postulate  that  good  im¬ 
provisation  (Bix,  in  this  case)  never 
sounds  dated,  despite  obvious  short¬ 
comings  of  background  or  material. 
Bix’s  solo  on  "Jazz  Me”  is  one  of 
the  best  that  he  ever  cut. 


Columbia  37351 
Harry  James 

The  new  and  greatly  improved 
James  band,  featuring  Willie  Smith 
on  alto  and  Corky  Corcoran  on  tenor, 
swings  through  two  sides  of  the 
"Moten  Swing,”  sticking  very  closely 
to  the  melodical  pattern  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  is  frequently  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  Jay  MacShann  record 
of  the  same  song.  The  band  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go,  but  "The  Horn” 
plays  with  more  of  his  old  biting 
tone,  and  less  of  the  circus  flair 
which  had  become  more  noticeable 
since  his  excursion  into  commer¬ 
cialism  and  easy  money.  Not  an 
especially  great  record,  but  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Capitol  Album  47 
Music  Out  of  the  Moon 

This  album,  which  features  the 
theremin,  played  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Hoffman,  a  mixed  chorus  and  or¬ 
chestra,  will  disappoint  all  those  ex¬ 
pecting  the  spine-thrilling  tones  of 
the  theremin,  which  were  used  in 
such  movies  as  "The  Spiral  Stair¬ 
case,”  "Suspense,”  etc. 

The  theremin,  a  little  known 
member  of  the  musical  family,  is 
played  by  the  motions  of  the  hands 
over  an  electric  field.  Motions  of 
the  right  hand  give  pitch,  while  those 
of  the  left  give  volume.  At  times 
it  has  an  almost  human  tone,  but  in 
this  album  it  sounds  like  a  violin 
gone  mad. 

The  group  run  through  a  number 
of  semi-classical  pieces  in  a  repeti¬ 
tious  manner.  A  taste  of  jazz  is  fea- 
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tured  on  the  last  side  in  the  Revel 
figures  and  up-tempo  performance. 
Chorus,  orchestra,  and  theremin  gain 
a  great  deal  of  depth  and  breadth 
through  their  use  of  an  echo  chamber 
for  recording. 

The  album  has  an  attractive 
"Cover  Girl”  cover,  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  little  else. 

Victor  20-2433 
Vaughn  Munroe 

"The  Stars  Will  Remember”  is  a 
typical  Munroe  tune.  The  band  is 
top-heavy  with  violins  and,  unless 
you  are  slightly  tone  deaf,  you  can’t 
possibly  like  the  Munroe  voice.  "Bal¬ 
lerina,”  which  is  slated  for  the  top 
of  "The  Hit  Parade,”  takes  up  the 
other  side  of  this  very  unappealing 
couplet. 

Decca  2395 6 
Ella  Fitzgerald 

The  "Tisket  a  Tasket”  lady  scats 
through  "Flying  Home”  and  "Lady 
Be  Good”  in  great  fashion,  includ¬ 
ing  bits  of  "Avalon,”  "Horses,” 
"Merrily  We  Roll  Along,”  and  a 
few  other  old  favorites.  She  even 
gives  an  imitation  of  Slam  Stewart’s 
"Singing  Bass.”  If  these  sides  do 
nothing  else,  they  certainly  show 
Ella’s  great  drive  and  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  her  resources. 

Victor  20-2419 
Tommy  Dorsey 

Stuart  Foster  sings  "Deep  Valley,” 
which  is  strictly  Mickey  Mouse  mu¬ 
sic,  fit  only  for  dancing.  "Trom- 
bonology”  is  nothing  but  a  show¬ 
piece  for  the  Dorsey  trombone, 


which  never  was  bad  listening,  but 
the  piece  is  very  tiring  because  of 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  central 
phrase. 

Decca  24177 
Joe  Mooney 

The  Joe  Mooney  Quartette  finally 
gets  a  chance  to  show  its  real  worth 
in  an  entirely  instrumental  arrange¬ 
ment  of  "Stars  In  My  Eyes.”  It’s 
not  the  best  of  Mooney,  but  it  is 
better  than  usual.  "Lazy  Country¬ 
side”  features  the  fair  singing  of  the 
blind  accordionist-leader. 

Capitol  44 8 
Johnny  Mercer 

Johnny,  accompanied  by  Paul 
Weston,  kids  the  life  out  of  "Sugar 
Blues.”  It  is  straight,  planned  corn 
throughout.  The  trumpet  section, 
which  has  a  brief  chorus,  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  Horace  Heidt 
for  the  occasion.  Joined  by  the  Pied 
Pipers,  Johnny  sings  the  very  unin¬ 
teresting  "Why  Should  I”  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side. 

Signature  15127 

Anita  O’Day  and  Alvie  and  His 
Little  Band 

"Ace  In  the  Hole”  has  a  silly  jam 
session  effect  and  some  good  war¬ 
bling  by  Anita.  The  reverse,  "Some¬ 
times  I’m  Happy,”  shows  Anita  to 
better  advantage.  Even  though  her 
voice  is  raspier  than  ever,  she  still 
sings  with  a  great  beat.  Good  guitar 
chorus  on  this  side. 

Alvie  Weisfield  heads  one  of  the 
newest  small  combos  of  the  season, 
and,  although  the  band  isn’t  excep- 
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tional  on  this  coupling,  better  things 
are  promised. 

Keynote  615 

Billy  Taylor’s  Big  Eight 

Harry  Carney,  the  Ellington  bari¬ 
tone  sax  star,  wrote  the  first  song, 
" Carney- Val  In  Rhythm,”  and  is  fea¬ 
tured  on  it.  Emmett  Berry  (trum¬ 
pet),  Vernon  Brown  (trombone), 
and  Johnny  Guanieri  (piano),  all 
have  short,  effective  solo  chances. 
"Night  Wind”  features  an  alto  sax- 
ist  called  "Harvey,”  who  is  no  other 
than  Johnny  Hodges,  another  Elling¬ 
ton  star.  Other  record  contracts  for¬ 
bid  Johnny  from  using  his  own  name 
on  other  labels,  but  there  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  his  beautiful  phrasing  and 
tone.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good 
record,  in  my  opinion. 

Victor  Album  P-182 

Duke  Ellington  Plays  the  Blues 

The  album  consists  of  eight  sides, 
six  of  which  are  good,  one  which  is 
fair,  and  another  which  is  poor. 
"Royal  Garden  Blues”  is  the  first 
side.  A  four-bar  piano  introduction 
is  met  by  the  band  at  a  good,  even 
tempo.  Ray  Nance  has  a  short  trum¬ 
pet  solo,  followed  by  good  riffing  by 
the  band  and  a  Lawrence  Brown 
trombone  blues  chorus.  "Frankie 
and  Johnnie”  is  a  solo  side  for  the 
Duke  with  rhythm  accompaniment. 
The  Duke  plays  fine,  tasteful  piano 
with  faintly  Walleresque  touches  at 
times. 

"Memphis  Blues”  is  introduced  by 
Johnny  Hodges  and  continued  by  a 
trumpet  solo  by  "Cat”  Anderson  and 


some  of  Jimmy  Hamilton’s  fine  clari¬ 
net.  "Pretty  Woman”  is  a  sixteen- 
bar  chorus  blues  sung  by  blind-vocal¬ 
ist,  Albert  Hibbler.  Except  for  some 
trumpet  passages  by  "Shorty”  Baker, 
this  side  is  rather  poor. 

"Beale  Street  Blues”  is  played 
mostly  by  Jimmy  Hamilton  with  the 
band  using  an  unusual  octave- jump¬ 
ing  riff  as  a  background  for  him. 
"Transblucency,”  a  tonal  poem 
written  for  three  horns  and  a  voice, 
is  sung  by  Kay  Davis,  a  former  op¬ 
eratic  pupil.  According  to  Elling¬ 
ton,  "Transblucency”  is  a  "blue  light 
that  you  can  almost  see  through.” 
The  song  is  similar  in  style,  but  not 
in  melody,  to  another  Ellington 
composition,  "Beautiful  Indians.” 
Harmonically  and  melodically  it  is 
new  and  very  beautiful. 

Pretty,  willowy  Marion  Cox  sings 
the  "St.  Louis  Blues”  in  only  a  fair 
manner.  "Drawing  Room  Blues,” 
a  result  of  some  ad-libbing  at  the 
piano  during  a  record  date,  finds  El¬ 
lington  and  his  composer-arranger 
friend,  Billy  Strayhorn,  alternating 
at  the  piano  for  twelve  bars  at  a 
time.  Although  the  two  sound  much 
alike,  a  result  of  their  having  worked 
together  for  so  many  years,  several 
playings  will  enable  you  to  see  the 
difference.  To  my  mind,  Billy  is 
decidedly  the  better  in  harmonic 
ideas  and  piano  technique.  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  a  fascinating  example  of  the 
musical  genius  of  this  pair. 

The  album  is  a  must  for  all  Elling¬ 
ton  fans,  a  good  buy  for  any  jazz  fol¬ 
lower. 
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Victor  Album  DM- 11 42 
Leonard  Bernstein  Conducting 
the  RCA  Symphony 
Orchestra 

"Facsimilie,”  a  choreographic  es¬ 
say,  concerns  itself  with  a  woman 
and  two  men  who  are  desperately 
searching  for  impersonal  relation¬ 
ships.  Their  first  meeting  occasions 
quick  and  passionate  connections 
leading  to  ennui  and  resentment. 

The  music  follows  the  action  very 
closely,  varying  in  style  from  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  impassioned  lyricism  of 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  to 
the  sardonic  waltz.  Frustration  and 
loneliness  are  the  main  themes. 
Bernstein  shows  the  definite  influence 
that  jazz  has  had  on  him  in  his  waltz. 

The  bitterness  and  loneliness  are 
intensified  in  the  scherzo,  leading 
to  an  inevitable  explosion  at  the  cli¬ 
max,  which  is  based  on  the  flute 
theme  of  the  introduction.  Tension 
having  been  released,  the  piece  ends 
quietly. 


Musi  craft  Album  82 
Todd  Duncan  (baritone) 

Todd  Duncan,  who  sang  the  origi¬ 
nal  Porgy  of  Gershwin’s  "Porgy  and 
Bess,”  has  sung  the  part  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  times.  He  has  sung  Pagliacci 
and  Carmen  for  the  New  York 
Opera  Company.  The  variety  of 
numbers  presented  in  this  album 
gives  a  fine  opportunity  to  hear  and 
judge  the  voice  said  by  Time  Maga¬ 
zine  to  be  "one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country.” 
Included  in  the  album  are,  "I  Got 
Plenty  of  Nothing,”  and  "Lament 
of  Porgy”  from  "Porgy  and  Bess,” 
"Waters  of  Tralee,”  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  him,  "Ole  Man 
River,”  "Every  Time  I  Feel  the 
Spirit,”  and  "Omimba,”  a  spiritual 
with  a  tom-tom-like  piano  accom¬ 
paniment. 

(Records  reviewed  in  this  column 
through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Homemyer’s  Music  Shop  on  Boyl- 
ston  Street  near  Copley  Square.) 
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Like  gliding  gulls  that  flash  above  the  waves, 
The  clipper  ships  come  homing  in  the  Spring. 
On  Pulpit  Hill  among  the  grassy  graves 

The  flowers  stir  to  hear  the  church  bells  ring. 


The  lilacs  shiver  primly  in  the  breeze, 

The  people  run  to  count  the  gleaming  sails. 

A  wind  from  China  whispers  through  the  trees 
To  bring  a  touch  of  jade  and  nightingales. 

—  Robert  Tracy 


A 
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Mozart  and  Bach,  you  are  mighty  men, 

And  mighty  singers  before  the  Lord. 

But  give  me  the  skirling  of  "Money  Musk" 

And  the  strum  and  plink  of  a  banjo  chord. 

The  foreign  measures  are  soft  and  sweet; 

They  sing  of  love,  but  with  studied  learning. 

Sing  me  the  March  of  the  Northern  Trail 

And  the  chanties  made  for  the  anchor’s  turning. 

Bavarian  hills  are  smoothly  rounded, 

Maidens  sing  by  the  village  fountain. 

Chant  me  a  ballad  of  Salem  town 

Or  chant  of  the  wind  on  a  ragged  mountain. 

The  gentle  waltzing  of  old  Vienna, 

The  sighings  that  echo  the  Danube  and  Rhine  .  .  . 

But  gather  the  strains  of  the  Mississippi, 

Play  them  on  fiddles  of  mountain  pine. 

Give  me  the  lilting  of  jazz-band  tunes, 

And  the  mournful  cry  of  New  Orleans  Blues; 

The  rhapsodies  written  of  city  streets, 

The  tapping  dances  for  golden  shoes. 

The  catch  and  swing  of  Virginia  reels, 

The  mighty  sob  of  a  Negro  carol; 

Sing  me  the  glees  of  the  wagon  trains, 

As  clear  and  hard  as  a  rifle  barrel. 

Give  me  the  darkies  among  the  cotton, 

Give  me  the  stamp  of  a  meeting  tune, 

The  firelit  circle  that  leaps  to  the  fiddle, 

The  lonesome  wail  when  the  raftsmen  croon. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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VESPERS  IN  VIENNA 

by  Bruce  Marshall 

REVIEW  by  ROBERT  TRACY 


Here  is  a  novel  that  manages  to 
contain  in  itself  almost  all  the  major 
faults  of  the  "sweetness  and  light" 
school  of  literature,  a  novel  of  ideal¬ 
ism  and  incurable  optimism  that 
seems  always  just  about  to  begin. 
"We  priests  and  nuns  have  such  a 
very  wonderful  thing  to  say,  and  we 
say  it  so  badly,"  says  the  Reverend 
Mother,  and  her  words  strike  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  heart  of  what  is  wrong 
with  Vespers  in  Vienna ;  truth  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once 
amateurish  and  clumsily  naive.  From 
the  wonderful  and  joyous  fantasy  of 
Father  Malachy’s  Miracle ,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  has  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
heavy-handed  playfulness  and  offen¬ 
sive  puckishness,  that  serves  to  offset 
any  charm  the  book  might  possess. 

The  hero  of  the  work  is  Colonel 
Nicobar,  who  is  (we  are  assured)  the 
only  decent  fellow  in  the  entire  Brit¬ 
ish  Army,  a  sort  of  passive  resister 
moving  among  hordes  of  barbarous 
brigadiers,  a  man  who  has  lost  faith 
in  everything  and  everybody.  Sum¬ 
moned  from  Rome  to  Vienna  to  take 
charge  of  Subversive  Activities,  he  is 
quartered  in  the  convent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where 
he  meets  the  argumentative  Reverend 


Mother  and  the  rather  unlikely 
Schwester  Michaela  of  Jesus  Found 
Teaching  in  The  Temple.  Slowly,  as 
the  days  pass,  he  imbibes  some  of  the 
faith  these  Sisters  have,  but  he  claims 
that  his  need  and  the  world’s  need  is 
for  some  clear  pronouncement  by  the 
Pope,  some  new  Revelation  that  all 
men  can  understand.  So  Reverend 
Mother  flies  to  Rome  to  obtain  this 
Revelation  from  his  Holiness,  calling 
him  airily  by  his  first  name  ("After 
all,  I’ve  been  knowing  Eugene  ever 
since  he  was  an  altar  boy").  His  an¬ 
swer,  which  strikes  the  truest  note  in 
the  book,  is  that  the  Revelation  has 
already  been  given,  and  can  be  found 
chronicled  in  the  works  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  same  old 
stock  characters,  empty  young  play¬ 
boys  and  boorish  generals,  pale 
wraiths  of  Wodehouse’s  young  men 
and  the  generals  who  stalk  through 
the  pages  of  Saki,  and,  of  course, 
that  ever  popular  standby,  the  stereo¬ 
typed,  woolly-headed,  and  angry  Brit¬ 
ish  colonel  (for  ever  since  the  day 
when  Major  Bagstock  first  leered,  it 

has  been  a  cardinal  law  of  letters  for 
all  high  English  officers  to  be  red- 
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faced,  leering,  epileptic  incompe¬ 
tents)  ,  a  character  that  has  become  a 
type. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  we 
must  place  the  not  infrequent  pas¬ 
sages  which  show  a  flash  of  genius, 
as,  for  instance,  that  introducing  the 
Rumanian  general  who  wanders  from 
office  to  office  in  search  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  Roumanian  soldiers  who  van¬ 
ished  when,  "although  she  was  too 
small  a  country  to  make  spectacular 
gestures,  Rumania  was  being  very 
neutral  against  Germany,”  or  those 
describing  the  strange  and  wonderful 
messages  that  appear  in  the  Colonel’s 
in-basket  daily.  And,  of  course,  there 
is  the  tender  story  of  Maria,  a  refugee 
from  Russia,  who  prefers  death  to 
return,  and  the  description  of  the 
refugee  train,  and  the  inspired  argu¬ 
ments  over  worldly  matters  among 
the  nuns — all  segments  that  show  the 


potential  excellence  of  the  story,  all 
passages  that  glow  brightly  against 
the  surrounding  dullness. 

But  here  and  there  a  lack  of  care 
is  shown,  both  in  characterizations 
and  in  speech,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Marshall’s  persistent  presentation  of 
American  officers  speaking  a  brand 
of  English  reminiscent  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  back  country  about  1850,  or  his 
conspicuously  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reproduce  a  bit  of  American  slang, 
when  an  American  colonel  says, 
"Well,  I’ll  be  right  go  to  Hell.” 

All  in  all,  this  irresponsible  book 
is  too  immature  and  too  idealistic  to 
be  either  good  or  true.  The  action 
takes  place  in  a  sort  of  Never-Never 
land  and  the  people  seem  to  exist 
without  surroundings.  All  the  main 
characters  seem  to  have  been  left 
vague  and  unreal,  while  only  the  sup¬ 
porting  cast  has  body  and  substance. 


THEATRICAL: 

“DUET  FOR  TWO  HANDS” 

By  ROBERT  T.  MURPHY 

P  ERHAPS  the  American  attitude 
of  "Show  me!"  or  the  grain  of  the 
man  from  Missouri  in  your  reviewer 
may  have  misled  him  and  brought 
him  to  censure  a  masterpiece  of 
dramatic  suspense,  but  he  was  not 
favorably  impressed  with  the  plot  of 
Mary  Haley  Bell’s  "Duet  for  Two 
Hands."  The  English  are  a  more  emo¬ 
tional  people  than  we;  perhaps  they 
are  more  inclined  to  romantic  tales 
than  is  the  American  public.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  soon  be  decided  by  the 
box  office  receipts  whether  the  Amer¬ 
ican  theatre  audience  will  give  "Duet 
for  Two  Hands"  the  same  applause 
it  received  in  England. 

Dr.  Edward  Sarclet  (Francis  L. 
Sullivan)  returns  to  his  home  in  the 
Orkneys  bringing  with  him  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  medical  triumph,  poet 
Stephen  Cass  (Hugh  Marlowe).  It 
seems  that  Cass  had  lost  his  hands 
as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  that 
Dr.  Sarclet  had  then  performed  the 
hitherto  impossible  operation  of 
grafting  on  a  set  of  hands  taken  from 
a  dead  man.  But  Cass  cannot  rest 
until  he  succeeds  in  wringing  from 
Sarclet  the  identity  of  his  deceased 
benefactor.  He  claims  to  experience 
sensations  of  the  other  man,  to  recog¬ 
nize  persons  and  places  which  he  has 
never  seen,  things  which  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  original  posses¬ 


sor  of  the  hands.  Yet  Sarclet  will  not 
yield,  despite  Cass’s  entreaties. 

They  are  welcomed  at  Forsinard 
Castle  by  Sarclet’ s  daughter  Abigail 
(Joyce  Redman)  and  by  his  sister 
Herda  (Wynne  Clark).  It  is  not 
long  before  both  know  the  cause  of 
Cass’s  illness,  but  their  reactions  to 
this  knowledge  are  directly  opposed. 
Abigail  expresses  her  insatiable  con¬ 
cern  for  the  donor  of  the  hands  while 
Herda  glories  in  the  medical  triumph 
of  her  brother. 

The  plot  thickens  when  Stephen 
and  Abigail  each  note  something 
familiar  in  the  other,  although  they 
are  certain  that  they  have  never  met 
before.  That  evening  Stephen  sits 
down  at  the  piano  to  play  a  melody 
which  he  "originated"  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  only  to  find  that  the  song  is  a 
Chinese  favorite  of  Abigail’s  dead 
lover.  Cass  is  dumbfounded,  for  he 
has  never  set  foot  in  the  Orient.  He 
is  further  confused  by  the  fact  that 
objects  about  the  island  feel  familiar 
to  his  touch. 
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The  following  day,  Sarclet,  in  a 
fit  of  drunkenness,  reveals  to  his 
daughter  that  Stephen  bears  the 
hands  of  Guy,  who,  as  they  know, 
died  on  the  gallows  two  years  pre¬ 
viously.  Abigail,  by  now  showing 
the  symptoms  of  love  for  Cass,  de¬ 
cides  to  flee  with  her  aunt.  To  add 
to  her  distress,  Cass  has  overheard 
her  telling  the  dreadful  tale  to 
Herda. 

Late  that  same  night,  Abigail  and 
Herda  leave  by  wagon  without  re¬ 
vealing  their  destination  to  Dr.  Sar¬ 
clet.  Cass  and  Sarclet  meet  in  the 
living  room.  Confronted  by  his  pa¬ 
tient  and  victim,  the  surgeon  con¬ 
fesses  that  it  was  he  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder  two  years  ago, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  seen  that  the 
suspicion  should  fall  upon  Guy.  Sud¬ 
denly,  Stephen  cannot  control  his 
hands;  they  pull  him  forward,  seek¬ 
ing  the  doctor’s  throat,  while  the 
voice  of  the  dead  Guy  echoes  through 
the  room.  But  before  the  hands 
reach  their  mark  their  object  is  ac¬ 
complished:  Sarclet  dies  from  a  heart 
attack. 

The  merits  of  the  plot  cannot  be 
denied.  Yet  why  did  the  playwright- 
have  to  insist  on  the  impossible  med¬ 
ical  feat  of  transferring  hands,  when 
she  might  just  as  well  have  selected 
some  other  organ,  such  as  the  eye? 
Again,  why  could  she  have  not  de¬ 
veloped  her  plot  upon  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  conflict  resulting  from  such  an 
operation  instead  of  bringing  in  the 
impossible  by  having  the  hands  them¬ 
selves  influence  the  hero  ?  In  the  last 


act,  why  the  need  for  making  poor 
dead  Guy  moan  through  the  living 
room  of  Forsinard  Castle  ?  The  plot 
would  have  been  every  bit  as  grip¬ 
ping  and  far  more  acceptable  if  she 
had  maintained  reality  by  a  psycho¬ 
logical  treatment  instead  of  reaching 
into  the  realm  of  the  preternatural. 
But  the  play  was  a  favorite  in  Eng¬ 
land?  The  English  are  not  Ameri¬ 
cans.  What  London  fetes,  New  York 
may  well  by-pass.  Mary  Bell’s  theme 
is  one  of  great  possibilities;  there  are 
few  subjects  more  full  of  dramatic 
possibilities  than  the  desire  to  know 
whence  came  a  part  of  the  body 
which  is  not  one’s  own.  For  the  sake 
of  the  plot  alone  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  playwright  chose  to  follow 
the  tangent  she  did. 

By  far  the  outstanding  player  was 
Francis  L.  Sullivan  as  Dr.  Sarclet. 
The  drunken  surgeon,  looked  upon 
by  his  fellows  as  a  quack,  is  filled 
with  pride  and  selfish  ambition,  and 
resolves  to  attain  renown  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  daughter’s  happiness. 
His  merits  at  last  acknowledged  by 
Medicine,  this  is  the  man  who  boasts 
of  the  crimes  which  made  his  glory 
possible.  Lovable,  then  hateable,  this 
is  the  Dr.  Sarclet  whom  Francis  Sul¬ 
livan  incarnates. 

"It  is  a  common  fault  of  British 
actors  and  actresses  to  speak  too 
rapidly.’’  This  criticism  is  readily  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Joyce  Redman.  She  will 
be  handicapped  throughout  the  play’s 
American  run  if  she  continues  to 
speak  thus,  for  her  words,  although 
distinct  in  themselves,  pour  from  her 
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lips  with  such  rapidity  that  many  of 
her  lines  are  absolutely  unintelligible. 
Her  acting  is  capable  enough,  if  we 
except  the  first  scene,  where,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Marlowe,  she  has 
succeeded  in  creating  a  predominant 
atmosphere  of  artificiality. 

But  Mr.  Marlowe  goes  her  one 
better,  although  we  must  note,  in  all 
justice,  that  his  is  a  very  weak  part. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  someone 
else’s  hands  and  who  cannot  summon 
enough  determination  to  force  their 
origin  from  his  doctor’s  lips.  He  is 
merely  the  foil  by  means  of  whom 
the  other  characters  are  delineated. 
He  is  the  tool  of  Guy,  the  specimen 
of  Sarclet,  and  the  object  of  love  and 
horror  for  Abigail.  It  is  difficult  for 
any  actor  to  play  such  a  part  well. 
The  net  result  of  Hugh  Marlowe’s 
representation  is  the  creation  of  a 
kind  of  robot  who  knows  that  he 
should,  as  a  man,  have  some  kind  of 
emotional  feeling,  and  who  strives  to 
act  accordingly. 


Wynne  Clark,  another  native  of 
England  who,  by  the  way,  is  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  the  first  time,  does  well  in  her 
characterization  of  Aunt  Herda.  The 
part  is  that  of  the  old  maid  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  stereotyped  pattern  except 
that  an  element  of  human  warmth 
is  present  in  her.  The  least  impor¬ 
tant  character,  but  probably  the  best 
liked  in  the  entire  play,  is  Fletty, 
played  by  Ruth  Vivian.  She  appears 
on  the  stage  only  a  few  times  in  the 
role  of  a  cranky,  elfish  old  servant- 
lady.  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  predict  that  she  will  live  in  the 
memories  of  the  audience  longer 
than  Abigail  or  Stephen. 

"Duet  for  Two  Hands”  is  interest¬ 
ing,  it  is  entertaining,  but  no  more. 
For  those  who  want  suspense  and 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  preter¬ 
natural,  the  play  will  prove  accept¬ 
able.  However,  for  the  rest,  we 
should  advise  waiting  until  the  theme 
has  been  recast  into  a  play  which  will 
do  it  justice. 
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Now  chant  the  song  of  the  deep-sea  men, 

The  Boston  sailors  in  China  trade; 

Across  two  oceans  and  back  again 
They  cut  the  seas  like  a  sharpened  blade. 

Of  Yankee  men  in  a  clean-boned  hull, 

As  light  and  slim  as  a  lady’s  slipper. 

Of  wind  in  the  sails  of  the  "Swoopin’  Gull,’’ 

And  the  sweeping  prow  of  the  "Yankee  Clipper.” 

Marseilles  harbor  they  knew,  and  Naples. 

They  dried  their  sails  on  the  walks  of  Bristol. 
Marvelous  sights  were  their  daily  staples; 

They  talked  with  kings  from  behind  a  pistol. 

They  rolled  their  chanties  across  the  waters 
Of  crowded  harbors  the  world  around. 

The  Chinese  merchants,  like  fat  sea-otters, 

Started  and  smiled  when  they  heard  the  sound. 

At  gleaming  lanterns  above  the  rail; 

They  heard  feet  slapping  on  good  Maine  pine, 
The  fiddler  perched  on  a  fat  fur  bale, 

The  chords  of  "Sailor”  and  "Number  Nine.” 


The  clippers  that  flashed  like  a  sharkfin  passing, 

The  prows  as  clean  as  a  Malay  kris, 

The  sails  in  the  distance,  like  bright  clouds  massing, 

And  fore-tops  swooping  like  passing  geese. 

Water  slapped  on  the  copper  sheathing, 

Waves  showed  silver  to  mark  her  wake. 

Under  the  bows  boiled  the  sea  foam,  seething. 

Trade  winds  sang  in  the  masthead’s  rake. 

Hark  to  the  names  of  the  gliding  clippers, 

Names  that  are  sagas  in  wood  and  rope. 

Vessels  that  sing  and  with  bards  for  skippers: 

"Falcon,”  "The  Flying  Cloud,”  "Antelope.” 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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Great  ships  beating  through  Sundra  Strait, 

New  England  marked  in  every  spar. 

Clipperships  straining  past  Nix’s  Mate, 

Following  trade  and  a  distant  star. 

"Oh  where  are  you  off  to,  'Guty  Sark’? 

"The  Boston  merchants  have  need  of  spice.” 

"What  port  are  you  making,  'Flying  Lark’? 

"The  German  kingdoms  need  oil  and  rice.” 

So  straight-backed  captains  in  buff  and  blue 
Squatted  with  merchants  on  painted  mats, 

And  the  awkward  line  of  the  gathered  crew 
Stood  pulling  their  locks  at  the  mandarin’s  hats. 

They  carved  upon  the  shifting  sea 
The  mighty  legend  they  had  made 
With  ropes  and  wood  and  chests  of  tea, 

And  bales  of  silk,  and  gums,  and  jade. 

—  Robert  Tracy 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  THUNDERBOLTS 
( Continued  from  Page  Thirty) 


presently.  Staunchly  owning  her 
indebtedness  to  Mother  Antoinette 
she  took  the  place  prepared  for  her, 
and  Mother  Antoinette  withdrew 
with  a  flurry  of  reminders  to  call 
her  back  should  anything  be  lack¬ 
ing.  Miss  Bradbury  had  a  misty, 
reflective  look  in  her  eyes.  Her  face, 
plain  and  benign  amid  the  smooth 
folds  of  wrinkles  betraying  the  wom¬ 
an  verging  on  sixty,  wore  a  distinct 
pattern  of  satisfaction.  There  was 
no  perceptible  change  in  it  when  $ 
young  priest  entered  and  sat  down 
with  her  and  her  companion.  Ser¬ 
geant  House  recognized  him  as  the 
priest  who  had  said  the  Mass.  "I 
am  Father  Mannix,”  he  said.  Miss 
Bradbury  had  seen  him  in  the  past 
in  the  town,  and  now,  as  then,  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  with  a  brief  bow. 
Yet  this  time  she  added  her  name 
and  offered  him  her  hand. 

The  priest  chatted  amiably  with 
his  companions  for  some  minutes 
and  at  length  said  in  a  sober  tone, 
"We  have  had  rather  a  trying  night.” 
Miss  Bradbury  stirred  her  coffee  in 
silence.  The  life  of  a  missionary 
does  not  leave  one  very  vulnerable 
to  surprises.  Y et  the  account  of  Mr. 
Kalik’s  bereavement  amazed  her. 
Protestant  missionary  endeavor  does 
not  thrive  under  Communism  any 
more  than  does  Catholic.  Yet  the 
decision  of  heaven  had  been  such 
a  tremendous  one.  The  sergeant  was 
equally  aroused.  "I  must  have 


cleared  the  trail  just  before  the  ava¬ 
lanche,  because  I  passed  the  rick¬ 
shaw  on  the  way  down,”  he  told  the 
priest.  "It  was  to  Mr.  Kalik  that 
Mother  Antoinette  sent  me  to  buy  a 
rosary.”  As  though  to  add  empha¬ 
sis  to  his  statement  he  drew  the  beads 
from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  "Have 
they  been  blessed?”  Father  Mannix 
inquired  thoughtfully,  as  they  were 
extended  to  him.  Miss  Bradbury’s 
face  blanched  as  she  looked  hard  at 
the  object  the  priest  now  held.  Mo¬ 
tionlessly  she  watched  his  lips  mov¬ 
ing  as  he  blessed  the  rosary.  She 
felt  incapable  of  restraining  herself 
further.  "It  is  quite  amazing,  surely, 
but  I  do  beleive  the  cross  on  your 
rosary  is  mine,”  she  said  finally. 
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Miss  Bradbury  then  proceeded  to 
relate  the  story  of  her  loss  and  the 
search  she  subsequently  conducted. 
The  sergeant  understood  now  where 
the  rosary  maker  had  secured  the 
cross  so  carefully  fastened  to  the 
beads  he  had  bought.  Apologetically 
he  prepared  to  loosen  it  from  the  end 
of  the  rosary  to  return  it  to  its  right¬ 
ful  owner.  Even  as  he  did  so  he  felt 
himself  arrested  by  a  timid  look  from 
Miss  Bradbury.  He  halted  at  his  ef¬ 
fort  and  looked  at  her.  "I  know  this 
is  going  to  sound  foolish  to  you 
both,"  she  began,  "but  I  should  like 
to  buy  your  rosary."  She  looked  sud¬ 
denly  abashed  at  what  she  had  said 
and  was  silent.  The  sergeant  and  the 
priest  smiled  but  before  either  could 
speak  she  took  heart  and  began 
anew.  "You  mustn’t  think  it  is  just 
a  spell  of  romaticism  with  me.  I  am 
afraid  if  I  had  much  of  that  I  would 
never  have  come  to  the  mission  field. 
Rather,  it’s — it’s  only  that  this  whole 
experience  had  been  so  unique,  so 
difficult  to  square  with  any  of  my 
ideas.  Well,  really,  it’s  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain,  actually."  Somehow  her  com¬ 
panions  could  grasp  what  she  felt, 
and  guessing  the  sergeant’s  mind  the 
priest  transferred  the  rosary  to  her 
hands.  Stubbornly  the  sergeant 
vetoed  a  recompense. 

The  sun  had  burst  through  to 
bloom  with  the  day  and  except  for  a 


litter  of  branches  strewn  over  the 
cobbles  no  trace  of  the  storm  was  to 
be  detected.  "I  should  like  to  say 
good-bye  to  Mother  Antoinette,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Miss  Bradbury.  "I  would, 
too,"  seconded  the  sergeant.  They 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  By  the  grotto  of  the  Virgin, 
Mother  Antoinette  was  seated  with 
an  elderly  Indian  gentleman.  It  was 
Mr.  Kalik.  In  his  buttonhole  she 
was  solemnly  placing  a  tiny  red  rose 
which  had  grown  at  the  feet  of  Mary. 
"There,"  the  sergeant  guessed  she 
was  saying,  "and  remember  there  is 
no  grief  that  will  not  melt  away  if 
you  share  it  with  Mary."  "We  can 
come  back  again  for  farewells,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Miss  Bradbury.  And  then 
she  added  in  a  less  distinct  voice,  "As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  now  that 
I  would  like  to  come  back  here 
again ! 

The  Macintosh  trail  blazed  in  the 
sunlight.  Already  the  damp  earth 
was  firm  in  the  bright  heat.  Miss 
Bradbury  turned  off  the  trail  at  the 
path  leading  up  to  Felicity  House. 
She  stood  a  moment  watching  the 
white  cloud  puffs  rolling  on  the 
mountainside  above  her.  Her  hand 
closed  itself  tightly  around  the  glass 
rosary.  "Not  a  rosary!"  she  told  her¬ 
self  as  she  heard  the  sharp  click  of 
her  heels  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
Mission  House.  "Not  a  rosary,  but 
my  rosary!" 
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